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CHAPTER LI. 


HEN at last the train stood still, and the im 

patient passengers poured forth and pressed 

forward as though a prize had been offered 

to the one who should first reach the ferry- 

boat, Frank Sartain found himself hastening 
ahead as eagerly as any of the others. He was glad of a 
chance to stretch his legs again, for he was weary with 
the two nights spent on the cars, and with the long inter- 
vening day. He felt draggled and dirty from his journey; 
and as the procession of passengers came out into the 
open air, he drew a long breath, as though to cleanse his 
lungs. A breeze blew in from the river, damp, but not 
chill, considering the time of the year. Sartain wondered 
if it were always as mild as this in New York in the mid- 
die of October. 

He had not been East for several years; and even at 
best his acquaintance with the great city was confined to 
two or three chance visits when the college glee club had 
come down to give its annual concert. And now he was 
entering New York to stay; it was in New York hereafter 
that he was to wage the battle of life, und to fight his 
way to the front. He looked at the men who were hurry- 
ing along briskly by his side; and he wondered whether 
he should ever see one of them again, and whether any of 
them would be competitors of his at some future day. 


Although stairways led to the ground-floor of the ferry- 


house, the main stream of passengers swept along on the 
upper platform, which communicated with each of the 
ferry-slips. As a newspaper-man Sartain had kept up 
with the changes and improvements of New York, and 
though he had never seen a two-story ferry-boat, he was 
not surprised when he beheld little drawbridges lowered 


at the ends of the platform on which he and his fellow- 
travellers were massed, so that they could cross directly 
to the upper deck of the boat. 

There the panorama of New York unrolled itself before 
the young man’s questioning eyes, He drew a long breath 
again; and unconsciously he set his teeth with determina- 
tion. He knew that the promised land lay before him; 
and that whether he should ever possess it or not depend- 
ed upon his own strength and his own courage. He felt 
himself girded for the combat, and he was eager for the 
onset. He likened himself to Eugéne de Rastignac, gaz- 
ing bitterly down on Paris the afternoon of old Goriot’s 
funeral, and then going to dine with the dead man’s 
daughter; and he wistfully wondered if he were ever to 
meet with contrasts as dramatic in New York as Ras- 
tignac in Paris. 

The rain, after racing with the train across the Alle- 
ghanies the day before, had reached the Hudson first, and 
had spent itself before Frank Sartain arrived in sight of 
the river. The sky overhead was now flecked with scat- 
tered clouds; and the stern and serrated profile of New 
York stood out against a gray bank low on the horizon, 

As the ferry-boat started on its brief voyage across the 
river, the sun came out hesitatingly and shone in the 
young man’s eyes. He turned to the right and beheld 
the stalwart figure of Liberty rising from the broad 
waters of the bay. As far as he could see, craft were 
in motion; sloops were slipping up the river with the 
wind and the tide in their favor; spiteful tugs were spit- 
ting steam as they darted in every direction; ferry-boats 
of all colors were crossing each other’s tracks incessant- 
ly; huge floats loaded down with freight-cars were slid- 
ing slowly from the Jersey shore to the Long Island; 
through all this seeming confusion an immense ocean- 


steamer was majestically threading its way to its pier a 
mile farther up the stream. - As he looked at these ves- 
sels of one sort or another, all steadily at their regular 
work and all serving the city that lay spread out before 
him in its sullen might, Sartain was seized with a sudden 
sense of the immense power of New York. Hopeful as 
he was by temperament and by force of youth and health 
and energy, there went over him a momentary thrill of 
doubt and loneliness. Who was he that he should dare 
to go down into that arena, to fight his way to the front 
all alone? 

He was a sturdy young fellow as he stood there in the 
front of the ferry-boat, pulling at the point of bis brown 
beard. His eyes were brown also, and gentle, and even 
appealing. But the eyebrows were resolute and straight, 
and the chin was firm; and so was the mouth hidden by 
the drooping brown mustache. His face was thin, and 
his complexion sallow, although this may have been due 
to his two nights in the cars. He wore a loose suit of 
clothes that did not fit him; and although not old, the 
trousers were already a little baggy at the knees. 

Then he straightened himself up, and his glance swept 
the length of the city that lay before him. he glare of 
the sun was gilding the water that washed the foot of the 
Battéry; and behind the massive profile of New York the 
bank of leaden cloud was already lighter than it had been 
when the ferry-boat started. As he looked and noted 
how.one tall building lifted its slim shaft in air, and how 
another had heaved its huge bulk upward, while yet a 
third spread aloft the spider’s-web of its incompleted 
steel frame-work, he thought that it would not greatly 
task the imagination to liken New York to a walled city 
with towering forts and broad citadels thrust up square- 

(Continued on page 566 ) 
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HEN those Italian political prisoners were 
released a few days ago, no one even in Italy 
could have been more rejoiced than an Illinois 
woman, who is still wearing mourning for her 

husband, the eminent Italian reformer Dario Papa. It 
was his paper that had been suppressed — L’ Italia del 
Popolo, his coworker and successor as editor, Gustavo 
Chiesi, who had been condemned to six years’ solitary 
confinement, and with him a whole group of personal 
friends, journalists, professors, deputies to Parliament, 
to say nothing of hundreds in humbler walks of life. 
L' Italia det. Popolo is « journal with an eventful bisto- 
ry. Mazzini founded it in 1848. It was suppressed in 
less than two years, Next Dario Papa revived it, and 
made it the principal organ of the Republican party. It 
had frequent issues with whole columus blank, or marked 
‘*Sequestrato,” by order of the press censor; but it was 
allowed to live, and it increased in influence until his 
death, eighteen months ago. A few mouths later, at the 
time of the troubles in Milan last May, it was once more 
suppressed. We of America were then too much taken 
up with the Spanish war to realize what was going on 
elsewhere, and we are slow to believe in press censorship, 
political persecution, military tribunals, as existing under 
a constitutional monarchy. But Fidelia Dinsmore Papa 
knew what it meant. Then for the third time L'Iialia 
del Popole began to appear. It was published in New 
York, but it was almost entirely written by a woman's 
hand in a pretty suburb of Chicago, and the name of Mrs. 
Dario Papa appeared as its editor, It was consecrated to 
pleading the cause of Italian political prisoners, and on 
the same subject Dario Papa’s widow has been writing 
and speaking in New York and Boston. Among the 
friends that have been raised up to her cause are such 
men as Edward Everett Hale, Minot J. Savage, W. E. 
Gannet, W. D. MeCraken; such women as Alice B. 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Edith M. Thomas, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske. In England, too, there is an Italian 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, with more and more eminent 
names upon its list. How far the action of King Hum- 
bert's government has been influenced by these things it 
is impossible to say. One thing certain is that no govern- 
ment likes to be published as an oppressor throughout the 
world, At all events, it has released its political prisoners, 
though without restoration of their civil rights, and for 
the present Mrs. Papa's work is over. 


Te quinquennial session of the International Council 
of the International Congress of Women was opened 
iu London on Wednesday, the Countess of Aberdeen pre- 
siding. Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Ger- 
many, Sweden, New South Wales, Denmark, Holland, 
New Zealand, India, Tasmania, Norway, the Argentine 
Republic, China, and Palestine are represented. Miss 
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Susan B. Anthony, Mrs, Fanvie Humphreys Gaffney, and 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden go from this country. The 
Bishop of London gives the ladies a reception. A full re- 
port of this important convention will later be given in 
the Bazar. 


Now and then it happens that the pivot on which the 

world’s attention is turned is directed for 9 space tow- 
ard one special individual or scene, all other interests hav- 
ing, for the time being, vanished. Sometimes it is a crim- 
inal who rivets the attention, and sometimes a hero, and 
often a great crisis, a victory, or a daring piece of heroism. 
To-day it is Captain Dreyfus—Captain Dreyfus and his 
wife, that brave woman, who has struggled and fought for 
him, believed in him, loved him, and lived for him, and 
who, with her father and her two little children, has gone 
down to Rennes to meet him. Who of us can think of 
this first meeting without a tightening at the throat? 
Husband and wife will read first the marks which a five 
years’ record has left. 

There are many of us in this country who have watched 
the different revelations made in the Dreyfus affair, and 
the slow processes by which Justice has progressed in her 
labors, with an absorbing interest generally aroused only 
by personal or family concerns. No dramatic element has 
been lacking; even the old idea of evil working its own 
destruction has been portrayed. Of those who plotted 
against Captain Dreyfus one has died by his own hand, 
one is in a prison’s cell, and one is a fugitive from justice. 
One of his judges died a maniac. 

It is well for us to remember all these things. ‘‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay.” But we 
forget and go about wreaking our own. And it is 
well to remember something else—when Dreyfus was de- 
graded the people who cried out against him, and those 
who heard him proclaim his innocence, said: ‘‘ He must 
be guilty. No innocent man could be so calm.” Which 
only goes to prove that a consciousness of innocence or of 
guilt has no special manner for proclaiming itself. There 
is always the temperament of the individual to be consid- 
ered, through which the consciousn ss is ex pressing itself. 


DMIRAL JOHN W. PHILIP, last summer our Cap- 

tain Philip of the Texas, addressed the Gospel meet- 
ing in the tent on Broadway and Fifty-sixth Street on a 
recent Sunday, giving some good reasons for his belief in 
denominations: 

**I don’t know what denominations are represented here 
in this meeting. I believe denominations are absolutely ne- 
cessary. The sects are like military divisions. A sect is 
a regiment, and the minister is the colonel. All the regi- 
ments are fighting under one Commander-in-Chief, Jesus 
Christ.” 


OME interesting investigations have recently been car- 
ried on by physicians and scientists, intended to prove 
the long - suspected relation which mosquitoes bear to 
malaria. Enough has been done to demonstrate clearly the 
fact that the night air, which we shut out of our windows, 
is not our real enemy, but the mosquitoes which enter 
when the windows are open. Persons, even in the most 
malarious of countries, who wear gauze veils by day and 
who sleep under nets at night, remain impervious to the 
evils of the climate, proving that insects, not the air, have 
caused the trouble. As a further test and proof of this 
theory, first enunciated, by-the-way, in 1807, a young and 
healthy man in Rome, who had never been affected by 
malaria, submitted to being stung by certain mosquitoes 
brought from a neighboring district for the purpose. He 
developed all the symptoms of that peculiar kind of ma- 
laria prevalent in the district from which the mosquitoes 
had been taken. Dead mosquitoes in wells and springs 
will also cause malaria. We therefore have not been al- 
together unjustified in our prejudice against these pestif- 
erous little creatures, nor in condemning localities fre- 
quented by them. A limited observation has taught many 
of us that babies suffer something more than the mere 
local irritation when an insect has stung them, and many 
of us remember how generally miserable we have been 
after several bites. The conclusions reached, therefore, 
can hardly cause us great surprise, and since they add 
more proof in favor of open windows and fresh air at 
night, most of us will accept them gladly. 


T= prosperous householder in New York has almost no 


out-of-door life. He gets his fresh air in the streets or 
while driving in the Park, and his exercise at golf—a pas- 
time entailing upon him special journeys to his country 
club. He is never seen on a veranda, and only at clubs, 
theatres, and hotels does he know the delights of a roof 
garden. His back yards have no existence for him; and, 
indeed, they are for the most part so small and so crowd- 
ed that they might as well be counted out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, the eye of every neighbor on the block 
would be turned upon him as an eccentric if he or his 
children attempted to make use of one. 

Yet now and then some man or woman, bolder than 
the rest, will hazard a new departure. Two have done 
so of late, and in this way: On a side street, near the 
corner of an avenue, and eommanding a view of the 
East River, one has built a wrought-iron balcony on the 
fifth floor of his house. So beautiful are its propor- 
tions and its lines, and so charmingly do they blend with 
those of the house, that the attention of the passer-by is 
never attracted. Awnings protect it, flowers fill it, and 
breezes play about it. The life of the family is spent on 
it, the front door-step, even in summer, never knowing 
them. 
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The other departure has been made by a woman, and 
her back yard has been transformed into a garden more 
like those of Paris than any other found in New York. 
The simplicities of her methods recommend themselves. 
The fence has been painted a dark green, a lattice shuts 
off the kitchen, the grass has been covered with gravel, 
and there is a box of sand in one corner for the children. 
Wooden chairs and tables, like those used in monasteries, 
make up the only furniture. Two trees shade the garden, 
and vines cover the lattice. Here the children play all 
day, and the family dine in the evening surrounded by 
Chinese lanterns. Here, too, hosts of friends gather. What 
could be more sensible and delightful? Why do not more 
of us try it? 


Ts Strollers, a well-known group of amateurs, made 

so great a success of their performance a week or two 
since that they propose repeating their experiment next 
winter, and.including ladies not only among their guests, 
but among their performers. This time only gentlemen 
were admitted, and, as one of them observed, the fact was 
all the more remarkable since ladies might just as well 
have been there. Weber & Fields lent their building 
for the evening, and the house was crowded with men, rep- 
resenting every well-known profession in New York. 
Every man was in evening dress. An operetta was given, 
the cleverest kind of dancing was seen, and there was a 
cake-walk, in which one young man appeared, described 
as the “embodiment of rhythmic motion.” Several young 
fellows went as Filipinos, wearing black stockinettes, 
with the straw covers of champagne-bottles fastened to- 
gether as skirts. After the performance, at midnight, the 
audience and the actors walked through the streets to the 
club-house, where, with pipe and bowl, they ended the 
evening—a part of the programme which will probably be 
omitted when the ladies are included. 


[* has been in great measure due to the energy of Miss 

Cecilia Gaines, of Jersey City, that the efforts to pre- 
serve the Palisades from further destruction have met 
with such success as has attended them. For five years 
she has devoted time and enthusiasm to the subject, and 
it was through her instrumentality that so many of the 
various women’s clubs passed resoluticns favoring State 
action in the matter. Another woman, Miss Elizabeth 
Vermilye, of Englewood, has also given disinterested and 
energetic labor to this cause. Every lover of the beau- 
tiful and the picturesque in nature will rejoice when a 
complete success crowns the efforts of these women, and 
those of the men now comprising the commission. For 
the Palisades, with their straight sky-lines and their pre- 
cipitous fall to the river, give a distinguishing element of 
beauty to that part of the Hudson, and travellers from 
fur and near have journeyed year after year to view 
them. 


AVILION FOR THE BLIND, IN 
THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


Tuere is a decided touch of pathos in the narrative of 
the origin of the reading-room for the blind in the beauti- 
ful temple of art that our government has set apart as a 
reference library for its legislators. 

A blind poet and musician was led to the reading-room 
one day to ask of its librarian for just one room in the 
great marble building for the use of the blind. 

And so this cheerful, commodious room, called the 
‘*Blind Pavilion,” has been set apart, and Miss Helen 
Marr Campbell, the woman who first thought of it, is one 
of the most frequent visitors there. 

Room No. 7 is in the basement, or first story of the 
building — a large square room in the northeast corner. 
Forty-eight feet each way are the dimensions. Support- 
ing arches impart stateliness to the apartment. Har- 
monious shades of pale blues, greens, and umbers are the 
decorations, with the same colors blended in the rugs 
upon the floor. Deep window recesses let in abundant 
light and air. 

For its furnishings there are bookshelves, screens, 
desks, chairs, and a grand - piano, and last, but in no 
sense least, the stands and receptacles for flowers and 

lants. 

, The visitor conjectures at once that a woman presides 
here. The woman, Miss Etta Jocelyn Giffin, is young, 
attractive, magnetic, and sympathetic. She is greatly 
beloved by her blind friends, who pass some of the pleas- 
antest hours of their lives in the reading-room, and are 
sure of a welcome from Miss Giffin, who has the happy 
faculty of entering into their needs and interests 

This pavilion, interesting for many things, is especial 
so because it was the first place of the kind ever provid- 
ed in any library of the country for blind students and 
readers. Since its story has gone forth, other large libra- 
ries have established a similar department, and it is more 
than probable that reading-rooms for the blind will be- 
come a permanent feature for all the large libraries of the 
land. 

Books printed especially for blind readers, with raised 
type and characters, are so expensive as to place them be- 
yond the reach of slender purses. In the Washington Li- 
brary nearly every edition of the works of standard au- 
thors printed in raised characters has a duplicate, which 
is demanded by copyright, and the list is sufficiently large 
to provide the best reading for the unfortunate persons, 
who are by this means endowed with a wealth of learn- 
ing and entertainment in prose, poetry, and musical com- 
positions. 

The blind visitors, who have numbered many hundreds 
since the pavilion has been established, are exceedingly 
fond of the place. They are conscious of its bright and 
pleasant atmosphere, with that indefinable sense that 
supplements the one of which they are deprived, and 
which so quickly places them en rapport with their sur- 
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roundings. The habitual visitors have become familiar 
with every object in the room. They handle the books 
vee and discern the flowers that they know from 
their distinctive odors. 

The articles of furniture in the room are almost all his- 
toric, and were taken from the old Congressional Library 
in the Capitol. The large desk in the corner nearest the 
door is most interesting of all. This desk in its time, 
over fifty years ago, was considered a marvel of artistic 
workmanship, with its carved ornaments of fruits and 
flowers. Its chief interest lies in the fact that for half a 
century it has served as the desk of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and many are the men of distinction who have re- 
ceived books from the Librarian there, or arranged for 
copyright for their own productions. 

Of all the objects in the room, the grand-piano is the 
reatest source of delight to the sightless visitors. Many 
ndeed are the moments of pleasure when its keys have 

interpreted the strains of the poet singers of the past for 
an audience of enthusiastic listeners. 

One afternoon a week an hour of music is given here 
by artists and singers of this and other cities who may 
happen to be here. On other afternoons the hour is de- 
voted to reading aloud, and in the visitors’ book there are 
names of men and women of national and world-wide re- 
nown who have engaged in this labor of love. 

Lucy Pace STELLE. 


OMEN AND MEN.—DOUBLE- 
BARRELLED NONSENSE. 


Arter all, the Chinese women have the 
best of it. In one respect, at least, the Chinese woman 
has the advantage of her Christian sister. To be sure she 
has her feet cramped from the age of five or six years, and 
goes about limping thenceforward; but she has at least 
the satisfaction during the rest of her life of being ad- 
mired, not derided or reproached, by the people who have 
done it. Her family are proud of her; in poor families 
she is their step toward gentility. Such daughters can 
be married into families of higher grade than if the 
daughter's fect remain the natural size. It is all simply a 
custom; the laws of the empire are silent on the subject, 
but the point of interest is that the same people who are 
responsible for the distortion approve of the results. Here 
lies the difference between the compression brought to bear 
on the feet of Chinese girls and that applied, until very 
recently, to the brains of Christian girls, It is a curious 
fact that the very people—clergymen, professors, legisla- 
tors—who have p Aa all they can to keep women in igno- 
rance for so many centuries, are the very people who turn 
round and say, ‘‘ Where is your female Plato, your wo- 
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manly Shakspere?” It is as if the Chinese doctors, after 
bandaging the feet of a generation or two of girls, should 


turn round ‘and say: “‘ Women are contemptible crea- . 


tures! See how small their feet are!” It is only Chris- 
tian nations, apparently, among whom we find this dou- 
ble-barrelled injustice. 

In days past, before women’s colleges were known, I 
have seen some of the stupidest boys ever produced on 
this planet who were being assisted in preparing for col- 
ay clever little sisters who had the quickness of wit 
denied to their brothers. Every evening the boys were 
being urged, coaxed, and coached in the effort to fit them 
for their entrance examinations. The girl was not to go 
to college herself, not she; her brains were supposed to be 
unequal to it; but those brains were considered equal to 
getting the brother there. After he got fairly inside it 
may have been the same thing. 1 know that, in my own 
case, the passages which were particularly complimented 
in my Commencement oration at Harvard were written by 
my elder sister, who would no more have been permitted 
to go to college for herself than to take part in a prize- 
fight. But this, observe, was only half the injustice. 
Suppose she had gone to college and surpassed me, as she 
undoubtedly would have, she would, in the first place, 
have been reproached as a blue- stocking and a prig— 
which is, after all, a secondary matter—and then if she 
somehow struggled into literature under all this load of 
reproach, some professor would very probably look at her 
through his spectacles from behind.his Latin dictionary 
and say: ‘‘ What is the use? After all, she is not Shak- 
spere.” Well, in the name of common-sense, why should 
she be? Wait until women’s feet are unbandaged before 
you taunt them as incapable of walking. 

As a matter of truth and justice, it will take a century 
or two of trial even to form a comparative estimate of the 
brains of women and men. Up to this time the feet have 
been bandaged. Even now women’s colleges have done 
next to nothing, for want of time and money, in the way 
of equalizing opportunities. I happen to live in a uni- 
versity town. I see every year a flock of young men and 
another flock of young women arrive here to begin their 
studies. They enter two colleges, which are different, yet 
closely connected. I see each young man obliged to pay 
$150 a year for his instruction, and every young woman 
obliged to pay $200 for an instruction nearly but not 
quite equal to his, yet in some departments withheld al- 
together. I see a vast provision of scholarships and oth- 
er aids provided for the boys to the extent of $40,000 a 
year, while the similar aids for women amount in all to 
about $1200. Iam not now complaining of this discrep- 
ancy, for it is the accumulation of long years, during 
which no provision was made for women at all. This, 
after all, moreover, is a secondary matter. I have ob- 
served that girls, when bent on a high object, are more 
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capable of self-sacrifice and abstinence than young men. 


The difficulty lies deeper than any question o 
isa —— of encouragement. 

When a young man to college he generally goes 
with the approval of all around him. Every professor 
urges him; every pastor pats him on the shoulder; and a 
great deal of laborious patting it takes in some cases to 
put him through. On the other hand, one-half the girls 
who come to college still come under more or less of re- 
ression, or at least half-hearted encouragement. The 
amily physician doubts if they have the health for it. 
The family clergyman doubts if they have the brains for 
it. The maiden aunts are inclined to think that even tlicy 
themselves were rather too well educated, and that a girl 
has really better social opportunities who is, as was said 
of the Duchesse de Fontanges, ‘‘ as beautiful as an angel 
and as silly as a goose.” Comparatively few of their ad- 
visers have yet reached the simple attitude of believing 
that young persons, men or women, are to be trained pri- 
marily as human souls, and only secondarily as persons of 
this or that sex. There was once a clergyman in Boston, 
whom, I believe, Boston has not yet quite ceased to honor, 
and whose name was Phillips Brooks, The best compli- 
ment I ever heard paid to that great man was from a 
young girl at Vassar College after his first baccalaureate 
sermon there, many years ago, when I asked her how she 
liked it. ‘Like it?” she said. ‘He is-the first man 
who ever preached here who did not say one word from 
which any one could infer that we were not human be- 
ings!” 

‘*We never shall know,” said an eminent English 
mathematician, “how much was lost to science by the 
worse than neglect, in early life, of the rare powers of 
Mary Somerville.” How hard her struggle was we sce 
in her own simple and noble autobiography. ‘I felt in 
my own breast that women were capable of taking a 
higher place in creation than that assigned to them” 
(p. 60). ‘‘ Nor should I have had courage to ask any of 
them [friends] a question, for 1 should have been laughed 
at” (p. 47). ‘*My father came home for a short time, 
and, somehow or other, finding out what I was about, 
said to my mother, ‘Peg, we must put a stop to this, or 
we shall have Mary in a strait-jacket one of these days’ ” 
(p. 54). “‘Although my husband did not prevent me 
from studying, I met with no sympathy whatever from 
him... .and [he] had neither knowledge of nor interest in 
science of any kind” (p. 75). She was fifty-one when her 
work on The Mechanism of the Heavens established her 
standing, but doubtless there were little mathematical pro- 
fessors, themselves unknown to fame, who said to one an- 
other, ‘‘ After all, she is not Newton or Laplace.” After 
all, how could she be, handicapped from the start as they 
never were? 


money. It 


Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGGriNson. 














OUR PARIS LETTER 








AST evening we went to a little dinner where there 
were brilliant men, and where we sat talking till 
long after midnight in a salon looking out over the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, with the mystery 
in its wide sweep of green foliage and glimmering 
lights. We listened with fascinated attention to the story 
of the making of the republic, as it came from the lips of 
one of its makers, a man high in the governmental world 
in Paris. He told us of the part of which he saw, and 
the almost as great a part of which he was. 

He spoke of the old Boulanger time, when he was on 
the committee for prosecuting Boulanger, and was con- 
stantly approached by some one or other of the general's 
party. ‘‘ He will certainly be your chief to-morrow,” 
was the way in which these conversations invariably eud- 
ed. ‘* Why then not march with him to-day?” 

He said that in his estimation France was now on the 
morrow of a second 16th of May, and the same danger 
that was threatened in a coup d'état by Boulanger, only in 
the last crisis it had been much more serious, more in- 
tangible. With Boulanger it was localized, concentrated. 
But in these last days no one had known what ambition 
some general might have been cherishing, no one could 
be sure what was in the air. He spoke of the immense 
power of the army, because the life there was so detached 
from that of the rest of the world, from every ordinary 
current of thought and every ordinary ideal. No one 
even read the newspapers in the barracks. There was 
nothing but simple, blind obedience. He said he had 
lately talked after a dinner with one of the officers who 
had had charge of the case against Picquart. ‘*It’sa man 
absolutely without feeling, without heart,” the officer 
said. They argued with him two hours, to show him the 
incalculable harm he was doing in continuing his course, 
*‘and if you will believe it, he wasn’t moved! At the end 
of two hours he was just the same as at the beginning!” 

Have you ever thought how, if Captain Dreyfus himself 
were not the Dreyfus, what a terrible anti-Dreyfusard he 
would be? What an anachronism the old spirit of mili- 
tarism reflected in his letters seems, the absolute confi- 
dence in the justice of his chiefs, his faith in General 
Boisdeffre! Strange and curious note in this wonderful 
affair! There is no doubt but that the man will be ac- 
quitted. The government will hold firm, and the mem- 
bers of the court martial at Rennes are engineers and offi- 
cers of the artillery, who represent the most intelligent 
branch of the army. They are mathematicians, who can 
weigh evidence, 1 am happy to say. 





HE Grand Prix was characterized by that sort of mel- 
ancholy which distinguishes any sort of *‘ Hamlet” 
when Hamlet is left out — Hamlet in this case being the 
smart world, which staid at home. We strolled about after 
breakfast to see the crowds and the soldiers and the de- 
arture of the President, such things being worth while 
in Paris, where they understand so absolutely everything 
spectacular. All the avenues that radiate, like the spokes 
of a fan, from round the splendid Arch of Triumph were 
filled with lancers, Montjarret, the outrider, glittering 





with gold, and the magnificent men and horses of the 
guard, and the three or four landaus of the Presidential 
party had full sweep round the circle, and we were much 
impressed. I heard only one cry, which was ‘* Vive Mont- 
jarret!” That could hardly be called seditious. 


FEW days ago we went to one of Madame Adam’s 

salons. The celebrated editor of La Nouvelle Revue 
lives in the street called after her name—her writer's 
name—Juliette Lambert, in her own private hotel. We 
went to the top of the house, up a fine stairway hung 
with pictures and fascinating souvenirs, to be received at 
the door of the drawing-room by a beautiful woman 
charmingly dressed in Pompadour silk. Madame Adam 
has gray hair, which gives her an extremely individual 
distinction in a place where women rarely wear gray hair. 
She has the perfection of manner. One could not study 
her face, as her salons are causeries, and she had a place a 
little retired, out of our sight. In the centre of the long side 
of the room was a little table for the person who was to 
give the talk, with two or three others, who, as it were, 
tossed the ball of conversation back and forth, seated near, 
and a eg else was gathered about in a circle. The 
causerie was delightful. It happened to be by a M. Bon- 
jean, on ‘* Protection for Children.” He seemed to be a 
man at the head of endless philanthropic institutions, and 
what was so specially interesting was that he had been in- 
terested in them for years and years, so that he could speak 
not only of experiments, but of results. Afterwards we 
learned that he was one of the most remarkable of French 
philanthropists, that his father had been shot in the Com- 
mune, that he himself had been a magistrate, and that for 
many years he had given his time entirely to charitable 
organizations especially intended to help children. 


BONJEAN does not believe in heredity. He thinks 

* that a child’s instincts are created by his environ- 
ment, not by his inheritance. Any child can be absolute- 
ly changed from bad to good by the right kind of moral 
influence, by affection, and by confidence. Out of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of boys he had reformed he gave 
certain examples that touched us extremely. At one of 
his institutions he had a number of very young boys who 
had been in prison for incendiaries. He called them to 
him and represented that they had forfeited their right to 
the consideration of the world by endangering the lives 
and fortunes of other people. The only way in which 
they could get it back was by doing something in their 
turn, in case of fire, to help and save others. So he made 
them into a company of firemen, to which he presented a 
fire-engine. One night there was a fire, and M. Bonjean 
went out to see how his band were acquitting themselves. 
Part were at the engine, and part were making a chain to 
pass pails of water from the river to the burning house, 
of which the end, plunged up to his waist in water, was a 
little chap of eight who had had three incendiaries to his 
credit. It was a cold November night, and M. Bonjean 
noticed that the boy was shivering. ‘‘ You must not stay 
any longer,” he said; “‘ you are risking your life.” ‘‘What 

















does it matter that I am risking my life if 1 am only mak- 
ing reparation?” was the answer. 

Another boy had been convicted of stealing. One of 
M. Bonjean’s first acts was to send him to pay a bill. ‘I 
trust you perfectly,” he said, and he counted out six hun- 
dred francs in gold. The little fellow’s face flushed, but 
he took the money and went off. When he came back it 
was waving the receipted bill. ‘‘I paid it,” he said. ‘1 
knew you would,” was M. Bonjean’s answer, and the philan- 
thropist has lived to see this child grown up, with a posi- 
tion of trust, and happily married, with boys of his own. 


Ts beginning of a sort of French Hull House in prin- 
ciple is the work founded by Mile. Bonjean, who, the 
speaker said, ‘‘ wanted to follow a little in the footsteps 
of her old father; but her home at Poissy is a place of 
refuge for women in trouble, especially those who are 
mothers without benefit of clergy. Some one one day 
met one of these who was determined to make way with 
her child. ‘‘Just go with it to Mile. Bonjean’s first,” 
they said. ‘‘ You can carry out your idea afterwards, if 
you must.” At Mile. Bonjean’s: “‘ Just nurse the child 
a few days, and think about what you are going to do,” 
was the only remark. ‘There's no hurry.” With the 
nursing of the child the mother-love awoke. One day 
some one remarked before her upon another baby there 
who was thin aud scrawny. ‘‘It does not look like 
yours,” they said, “but then the poor little thing with no 
mother cannot have the milk it needs.” ‘‘ Why not?” 
said the other, ‘‘Am J not here?” From that time on 
she nursed two children instead of one. It becomes a 
point of honor with these mothers to pay each month for 
their children, They take places as soon as possible, but 
afterwards Mile. Bonjean always keeps a hold upon them 
by receiving them as friends, inviting them to tea or to 
dine, treating them as of her own world. And just as at 
Hull House, recruits have offered themselves from outside. 
Some twenty girls, some noble, some bourgeois, have come 
to her and said, ‘‘ Dispose of us in any way you like,” 
and are now all interested in the work. 


HIS has been the month of balls, teas, receptions, 

matinées, and of audition d’éléves, among which have 
been Madame Marchesi’s and Madame de Laborde’s an- 
nual recitals. The American girls who sang this year at 
Madame Marchesi’s and won all sorts of laurels were 
Miss Caroline Cramer, of Rochester; Miss Brent-Bowen, 
of Cincinnati; Miss ‘‘Glacia Calla,” of Boston; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Parkinson, of Kansas City; Miss Ada Adams, of 
Chicago, and Baroness de Reibnitz, of Boston. Madame 
de Laborde’s best pupil, Mile. Silva (Miss Peacock), the girl 
of whose exquisite singing I have written before, has been 
engaged at Brussels, and Mrs. Homer, another beautiful 
singer, pupil of M. Fidéle Konig, at Covent Garden. An- 
other musical treat we have just had in Paris was the 
début of Miss Angela Anderson, a niece of Mrs. Walden 
Pell, as a pianist. She is a thorough artist, and most de- 
lightful musician in every way. 

KATHARINE DE Fonzet. 




















NEW YORK FASHIONS 
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ROM present indications the summer of 1899 bids 
fair to be extremely hot, and this fact exerted 
quite an influence upon the costumes designed for 
all sorts of out-door sport. Now that women take 
so much more exercise than formerly, and spend 
so much more time in the open air, they pay more atten- 
tion to the gowns to be worn on such occasions, and al- 
though they do not hesitate to bicycle, play golf, and the 
old-fashioned tennis in the hottest weather, they no longer 
consider it necessary to wear very heavy cloth gowns. 
There has really been a revolution in the fashions for out 
door sports. Probably this is one of the reasons why 
out-door sports have become much more popular than was 
formerly the case. In the spring and autumn the heavy 
gowns are necessary, so that costumes must be provided 
for almost every month in the year, certainly for every 
season. ‘This same rule applies not only to the gowns, 
but to the hat, the shoes, and the gloves—ali details of the 
utmost importance. In fact, every little point that has to 
do with a smart sporting outfit has to be well looked 
after, and must be up to the very latest ideas in every 
respect 
Time was, and not so very long ago, when it was not 
possible to buy a ready-made golf or bicycle skirt that was 
at all satisfactory; but almost all the large department- 
shops have now made a point of a good tailoring depart- 
ment, and it is possible to flad very well-cut and well 
hanging skirts for vastly less than a good tailor will turn 
them out. When expense is no object, there is a satisfac- 
tion in going to a good tailor who understands his work, 
who generally has some advance styles, and takes more 
trouble for the individual customer; but the same effect 
can be gained for less than half the money in many in- 
stances at the large shops. The tailoring establishments 
are now turning out most attractive golf and bicycle gowns 
made of the check or plaid cheviots, frieze, and tweed. 
The expense of these materials varies greatly, and, oddly 
enough, the lighter they are the more expensive. This, 
we are told, is on account of the difference between the 
American and the imported cloths, for while the American 
will wear just as well, perhaps longer, we have not yet, 
so the tailors tell us, advanced to the same degree of per- 
fection in the manufacture of cloths. There is no attempt 
at trimming or at any fancy style of cut. The skirts are 
made rather longer than last year, come well below the 
ankles, and are finished with rows of stitching and a 
facing of the same material as the skirt itself. In this 
facing lies one of the chief difficulties of home-made bicy- 
cle skirts, for it must needs be shaped and fitted before it 
is attached to the skirt. The perfectly plain backs of the 
circular skirts are not becoming to all figures, consequent 
ly there are some clever modifications—a seam that goes 
part way down the back, and then an extra amount of 
fulness tn the skirt, and a seam down the centre of the 
back with pleats at either side, the pleats turned in. This 
last style is not a new one, but still one that is in fashion. 
The same rule still prevails that the skirt shall open at 
the side. Many of the skirts have buttons on either side 
of the front breadth, although the smartest ones are sim 
ply fastened with hooks, the idea being to conceal the 
opening of the skirt. Tight-fitting coats, waists, short 
Eton jackets, and medium-length loose-fronted coats are 
all in style, but the very correctly turned-out young wo 
man of the present day wears a golf coat with a check 
skirt and the inevitable shirt-waist 
Among the ready-made skirts the very best are those 








UNSHADES. 


A wirrie folding-parasol which takes up no 
mure room than a fan, and is carried as easily, is a 
convenience when driving, or riding in any convey 
ance where the window on the sunny side is uncurtained 
The direct glare of a hot afternoon sun, for instance, pour- 
ing into one’s eyes on a ferry-boat is far from pleasant, 
and the relief afforded by a shade which may be held in 
the hand is correspondingly great. Sunshades are found 
at moderate prices in shining silk and satin, with ebony or 
ivory sticks, and in crape-or lace over a foundation of 
opaque silk, A clever woman might without much diffi- 
culty contrive a sunshade for herself out of a Japa 
nese fan, or of any stiff paper carefully creased 
and fastened with ribbon to keep itin place. Such 
a shade might be hung upoo the arm like a bag, or 
might even be slipped into a satin bag of medium 
size, such as the one in which a lady carries slip- 
pers and fan to a party 
If ove desires a fair skin, fine-grained and clear, 
she must preserve it from rough winds and hot sun- 
shine, and in driving, when moving rapidly through 
the air, a sunshade is a protection superior to a 
veil, which is never an advantage to the eyes. 


OACHING COAT OF GRAY- 
GREEN CLOTH. 


AN extremely chic coaching coat, the prod- 
uct of the maison d’UVeillet, is of that shade of 
dusty green cloth best described as “‘ gray-green,” 
combined witi black velvet. The garment repro- 
duces almost exactly the men’s cloth coats of a 
century ago. It has, one above the other, three 
shaped capes that pass under the fastened back re- 
vers in the front and the wide box-pleat of the 
back, the latter secured near the line of the lowest 
cape by a large black velvet button. On each of 
the front revers and on those that lap outward 
from the ceutre back seam, equally large buttons 
are affixed in groups of three. The three capes 
and the edges of the wide revers are bound with 
black velvet, and a large bow of black mousseline 
finishes the neck at the front. A feature of. this 
garment is the wide and flaring collar, wired to 
keep its form, and edged with a guipure lace cape 


of double-faced material. There is one shade of blue 
that is very attractive, and looks particularly well with 
the red coat. This has a black and white check on the 
inside, the skirt made so that it can be turned, if desired. 
It fastens with the buttons on either side of the front 
breadth, and, with the exception of these, looks like a 
gown turned out by a private tailor. There are jackets 
to match these skirts, but the red ones tre much smarter. 
There is a good skirt in an iron-gray, with black and white 
on the inside. This is a useful material, wears well, and 
has a certain air of style, although it cannot be called in 
itself an attractive piece of goods. It has a certain amount 
of elasticity that makes it much like the old - fashion 
Jersey cloth, and consequently it fits well over the hips; 
and were it not for the aagel facing which hold it out, it 
would be apt to cling too closely about the ankles. 


ASH materials are in favor for all sorts of sporting 

costumes. They are worn even for riding-habits, 
and for golf and bicycling there are quantities to choose 
from. ‘Those in the heavy liven are the best, although the 
material in the ready-made ones is very coarse. There 
is a shade of red that is very smart, also a very dark blue 
and a linen that looks like covert-cloth—this last is par- 
ticularly good for a riding - habit. These linens are so 
heavy that they do not fly up as a thinner material would 
do, and yet are not weighty enough to be disagreeable to 
wear as so many of the heavier linens are apt to be. They 
are all made in the same style, without any trimming 
whatever, the rows of machine stitching giving all the 
finish that is necessary around the hem of the skirt. In 
many cases there is not even this style of trimming, the 
stitches that are necessary in the hem being allowed to 
show through. This, however, is nota style that can be 
recommended, for just the one row of machine stitching 
looks badly; when there are several rows it makes a fin- 
ish. 

With all these linen skirts the shirt-waists are worn, 
there being a craze at present for the white shirt-waists. 
There is much in favor of this craze, for so many of the 
materials that are supposed to wash fade and shrink in a 
most depressing manner; whereas the white may always 
be relied upon. 
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COACHING COAT OF GRAY-GREEN CLOTH. 
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T= riding - habit skirts cannot be classed among the 
ready-made gowns. They have to be made to order, 
and it is best to economize in any other direction rather 
than in a riding-habit, although the fashions for a riding- 
habit are very direct and unchangeable. In the clot 
riding-habits at present the latest style is made without 
any hem. This is an English idea, and has come into 
fashion in consequence of a very serious accident in the 
hunting-field, where a woman was thrown, and her skirt 
catching on the pommel on the saddle, she was dragged 
for some distance. The skirt gave way with the excep- 
tion of the hem, which, being of double material, held 
fast. Now that the London tailors have turned out some 
very good skirts without hem, the same idea is finding 
favor here among women who ride hard and are unwill- 
ing to run the risk of being injured. For children and 
young girls the linen suiting, as it is called, makes the 
best riding-habits for summer. For winter they should 
have the covert-cloths. 


Ts stockings worn with the short skirts for golfing, 
bicycling, etc., are very effective this season. The 
plaids, the checks, and the open-work designs are all con- 
sidered suitable; the open-work ones are really not suit- 
able, although they are sometimes worn; they belong by 
rights to full dress. The best effects are those in silk, but 
the lisle-thread and silk is good, and it is marvellous how 
even in the cheap cotton stockings the coloring is effective. 
The large plaids are not becoming, but the small broken 
plaids and checks look especially well with tan shoes. The 
shoes, by-the-way, are made with the toes quite round— 
not square, but round. There must be sufficient breadth 
in the sole for the ball of the foot to be well supported. 
This is something that has only lately been secured, for 
even in many of the heavy boots and shoes with very large 
soles it has been impossible to get the desited width 
across the ball of the foot. Women’s feet do not look 
very dainty in the present style of shoe worn for golfing, 
but the shape of the last is so good that the feet, at all 
events, do not look any larger, and that is something to be 
thankful for. 


OLF hats are much prettier this year than ever be 
fore, and, as arule, more becoming. The Alpine and 
campaign hat are yet seen, but the newest are made with 
quite a broad brim, a crown that is pushed down in the 
centre, and have one stiff wing thrust through the ribbon 
band. ‘The brim of the hat is of medium width, bound 
with ribbon or velvet, and is pliable enough to pull down 
over the face—indeed, most of these hats are worn with 
the brim pulled down. They are almost without excep- 
tion in the yellow straw of a fine weave, and are some 
times trimmed with velvet or the corded ribbon that looks 
like belting. There are no hats worn off the face in play- 
ing any out-door game, nor are there any small hats seen 
For country horseback riding the sailor hat is used quite 
as much as the stiff Derby, that is the rule for spring and 
autumn wear. The golf sun-bonnet will undoubtedly be 
worn on very hot days, but it is in itself rather warm, for 
it comes down over the ears, and it would seem as though 
the idea of the hat with the brim turned down is the most 
sensible that has yet been evolved. This last style is al 
most invariably becoming, if not in the yellow straw, in 
the black. The same style is copied in gray; but this is 
very ugly, and rarely, if ever, becoming, for it is a shade 
of gray that is most trying to the skin. 








that droops over the collar with the quaint stiffness of the 
lace border of a parasol. 

The costume over which this was designed to be worn 
was of violet cloth embossed with large chenille - edged 
satin scrolls. The vest, crossed from right to left, was 
of Irish guipure over violet silk, and the large accom- 
panying hat, of cream straw, was trimmed about the 
crown with large loose velvet loops veiled in tulle. A 
large rosette of this material was placed under the brim 
at the back, to give it the forward tip necessary to carry 
out fashion’s present caprice. 














VEILING GOWN WITH GUIPURE GARNITURE 


EILING GOWN WITH GUI- 
PURE GARNITURE. 


One of the many dainty costumes recently ex- 
hibited shows a combination of blue veiling and pure 
white guipure that unites simplicity of outline with rich- 
ness of fabric. The body of the gown is of blue veiling, 
which forms the long clinging skirt. A wide entre-deux 
of guipure is set into the lower part of this garment in 
such a manner as to suggest a pointed peplum back and 
front. The under-petticoat is of maize-colored silk, which 
glimmers through the white guipure. At the edge of each 
side of the lace band are rows of narrow black ribbon 
velvet, The bodice is draped with blue veiling to simu- 
late a cuirasse. The foundation waist is of maize silk, 
over which is a bolero of guipure and a deep yoke of the 
same, defined by a turn-over collar of veiling edged with 
rows of ribbon, and meeting under a ribbon bow at the 
centre of the front. The long close sleeves are of maize 
silk under lace, and the high collar of guipure is banded 
with velvet ribbon, as are the pointed flaps of the collar 
that finish the back of that portion of the costume. The 
skirt fastens in a close seam down the back, and the 
bodice closes under the left arm and at the left shoulder 
seam. 

The large accompanying hat is of black straw, orna- 
mented by large tulle bows, the divisions of which are 
bound with narrow ribbon velvet. 


ERISE FOULARD PLEATED 
COSTUME. 


Lone pleated gowns are appearing with more 
and more frequency, and in the new mediums of taffeta 
and foulard are, strange to say, absolutely novel in effect. 
One of the prettiest of those recently shown comes from 
Paquin. It is composed of a Pompadour bodice, made 
with long, straight, tightly drawn pleats that fit with 
perfection over the bodice, and are drawn to a stitched 
and horizontally tucked belt, buttoned in coquettish fash- 
ion at the left side. The small Pompadour neck is filled 
in with a smooth square vest, trimmed with six small gold 
filigree buttons set in vertical rows of three each. Very 
small revers turn back from the upper part of this in- 
serted vest, revealing a high collar of white mousseline. 
The skirt is in two parts. The long sheath under-skirt of 
plain silk is finished by knife-pleated ruffles edged with 
small ruchings of narrow black ribbon. Undulating scal- 
lops edge the pleated tunic, and are finished to correspond 
with the pleatings on the skirt. The pleats about t.c 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


hips are stitched to a depth of twelve inch- 
es, by which the sheathlike effect yet so 
firmly in vogue is secured. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, with pleated shoulder - caps 
that are drawn under the tight sleeve of 
the upper arm, and terminate in curved 
famed back cuffs of plain foulard. 

The hat worn with this costume is of 
black straw, wreathed with large red pop- 
pies with full black centres. 


HE CARE AND CLEAN- 
ING OF VALUABLE 
LACES. 


Lace is so fashionable this year, so much 
more so than it has been, that everybody 
ought to know how to look after it, and 
the care required is by no means so easy a 
task as might be supposed. To begin with, 
the look of age adds greatly to its beauty, 
but beyond a certain point lace can look 
too yellow, and also can look not only old, 
but dirty, and care must be taken to avoid 
this. Lace should be put away in soft blue 
tissue-paper. It is thought that blue tissue- 
paper keeps it from turning, and the most 
valuable lace is always laid away in blue 

aper. 

. here are in New York some of the most 
wonderful collections of laces in this coun- 
try, and perhaps of anywhere in the world. 
Any one who has made a visit of late years 
to the Metropolitan Museum has seen some 
of these beautiful laces. Many New York 
women have in their possession laces the 
value of which is many times over a thou- 
sand dollars—indeed, it is said that some 
of the laces in this city are quite priceless, 
many of them having been woven for some 
especial purpose, and the workmanship be- 
ing so fine that the story as depicted in the 
lace can easily be deciphered. ‘Two or three 
women whose collections of lace have been 
exhibited have taken them away from the 
museum and put them into use. The gowns 
trimmed with these laces have, of course, 
been among the most beautiful ever seen. 
At the Bradley Martin ball the exhibit of 
lace was even more marvellous than the 
jewels, and lace connoisseurs recognized 
this or that piece as belonging to such and 
such a collection. One gown that was very 
much admired during the past winter was 
of cream-white satin trimmed with a point- 
lace of a pattern that has noduplicate. The 
lace was arranged in festoons on-the waist 
and across the front of the skirt. It was 
yellow with age, until it looked a deep 
cream, and even an amateur could have told 
at once that it was genuine and not imita- 
tion. There was a curious something about 
it—the color, to begin with—that was abso- 
lutely unmistakable. 

This lavish use of lace has suggested a 
means of livelihood for some gentlewomen 
who had learned the art of lace-mending, 
and they are now making an income by 
repairing and cleaning laces. In the first 
place, valuable lace cannot be intrusted 
to any one. The woman who has to clean it must have 
learned how to clean lace, and also how to make lace, for 
again and again a stitch or two will be dropped or broken, 
and the pattern must be made perfect. This can only be 
done by the most skilled fingers. The cleaning of lace is 
a long process, and even the lace barbes and the lace bows 
now commonly worn have to go through a long per- 
formance before they are made possible. An old-fashioned 
receipt for cleaning lace (a very good one, too) comes from 
England. ‘The directions read that a good lather of soap 
should be made, in which the lace sliall be put and left 
to stand for a short time; then put the lace into a second 
water and allow it to stand, and so on, until all traces of 
the soap are removed and the water is absolutely clean 
once more. The lace is then taken and pressed between 
the hands—never rubbed or squeezed. After this it is 
put in flannel, and the flannel squeezed together hard with 
the palms of the hand. The lace is then stretched on an- 
other flannel cloth and put to dry in the sun, great care 
being taken that the edges are all pulled out, so that each 
little loop shows to the best advantage. It is easily seen 
that such a process will take a long time, but all these 
efforts are well worth while, for the lace looks like new if 
it is thoroughly well done. 

Laces prea not be left to lie loose in a drawer among 
ribbons and the hundred and one odds and ends, but 
every woman, and every child too, should have a box 
where all her bits of lace should be placed. There should 
be several layers of blue tissue-paper, in which the lace 
should be carefully rolled. There should be, too, some deli- 
cate sachet-powder put into the box; if possible, a bit of 
the scented fiannel that the Parisian dressmakers use so 
much. This flannel, as is well known, retains its perfume 
longer than anything else, but it is so very expensive that 
it is beyond the reach of most people, so it is well to have 
sachet that can be renewed. For this purpose nothing is 
better than equal parts of heliotrope or violet 
with orris root. This can be put in a sachet- 
bag underneath two or three layers of tissue- 
paper, so that no foreign substance shall come 
near the lace itself. 

Lace should never be put away folded, but 
should be rolled on rolls of blue tissue-paper. 


NOVEL DRESS-HANGER. 


THERE are many different devices 
for the care of clothes, now that fash- 
ion demands that a woman's garments 

shall not only be made in good style, fit well, 
and be becoming, but shall always be in order. 
This is not so difficult when there isa capable 
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maid at hand to take off the gown, hang it up, brush it, 
press it, and put it in order generally. woman, how- 
ever, who has no maid—and statistics prove that there are 
more who do not have them than those who do—has or does 
well to use all of the new devices for keeping clothes in 
shape. To throw a skirt or a wrap over the chair when it 
is taken off is a very foolish proceeding, as every one 
knows, for if left lying on the chair the garment soon be- 
comes wrinkled and shabby-looking. It is not always 
possible to hang it at once in a closet with other clothes, 
as it may be dusty, and yet there is not always time to 
give the needed brushing then and there. 

A woman who has always been able to have the ser- 
vices of a maid has lately invented a most useful article 
for the help of women who are their own maids. This is 
a dress-hanger, a most simple appliance, which fits against 
the wall of any room, takes absolutely no space, and is of 
inestimable service. Like all clever inventions, it is ex- 
tremely simple, and consists of a brass rod fitted into a 
half-sphere, also of brass, with a catch which enables it 
either to hang down straight against the wall when notin 
use, or to stand out straight from the wall when needed. 
On this is hung the skirt, cloak, wrap, or waist, as the 
case may be, as soon as it is removed, the rod being strong 
enough to sustain the weight of the garment while it is 
being brushed, When the skirt is brushed and ready to 
be hung in the closet, all that is needed is to turn the rod, 
and it falls straight against the wall. In some houses 
there are two or three of these rods in every room. 

In the tight-fitting skirts that are now so much the 
style such appliances as these are of the greatest value. 
The skirt can be hung up at once after it is worn, and 
there is no danger of its getting out of shape; after being 
brushed it can be put back into the closet on one of the 
hangers on which all skirts must now needs hang. Such 
little inventions as these have far more to do with keeping 
clothes in order than could well be believed by any one 
who has not. given attention to the subject. To put a 
skirt away unbrushed means not only that it-is likely to 
be worn again without the dust being removed, but also 
that the dust will get into the fabric. The silk linings 
remain intact much longer if the street dust is removed as 
soon as possible. Hats and cloaks, too, that so soon show 
the signs of wrinkles and wear, can be kept for a vastly 
longer time if hung up, brushed, and the ribbons or laces 
carefully looked after. 

It is said that these hangers are particularly good for 
women who go out a great deal and who are kind-hearted 
enough not to want their maids to sit up for them, and 
who, when they take off their ball gowns and opera cloaks, 
hang them at once on these rods. The maid can then at- 
tend to them the next morning, and they will not have a 
trace of being worn, whereas if left on sofa or chair, as 
the case may be, they are bound to show signs of wear. 
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GALATEA GOWN FOR GIRL. 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 1012.—(See Page 575.) 


ALATEA GOWN FOR GIRL. 


Biur and white Galateas trimmed with darker 
blue braid are the materials of which a very 
pretty girl's model was made, a pattern of which 

is issued with this week's Bazar. The skirt is in two side 
gores, turning back from a centre front panel that closes 
in a centre seam reaching from waist to hem. The outer 
skirt is folded inward at the edges of the front opening to 
a depth of four inches. Here it is joined to the panel 
front, the seam being concealed in the fold, and held in 
place at the foot of the skirt by a firm tacking. The skirt 
has centre back pleats, turned under into two central 
meeting folds. A line of perforation indicating the posi 
tion for the centre line of each 
group of trimming is marked upon 
the pattern. Between this and the 
upper and lower lines a space equal 
to the width of the trimming should 
be allowed. The skirt pattern al- 
lows for a suitable hem, and when 
completed this garment measures 
thirty inches, that being the stand- 
ard length for a normally devel- 
oped girl of thirteen years. 

The bodice has a plain seamless 
back, with a very slight gathering 
at the centre of the waist-line, and 
one under-arm seam. The front 
fits smoothly over the chest, and 
the waist fulness is folded into 
outward - turning pleats in the po- 
sition usually taken by darts. The 
sailor collar may be adjustable or 
attached to the garment, as desired. 
It extends three inches under the 
main collar, and is attached to the 
bodice itself. The centre vest opens 
down the front, and is tacked into 
the bodice on each side, at lines in- 
dicated in the pattern. The slight 
flap which laps to the left side 
and is button-holed, may be omitted. The outer belt, for 
which a pattern is included, will be three-quarters of an 
inch wide when finished. The sleeves are fashionably 
narrow, but are designed with a view to the wearer’s com- 
fort. They are simply finished at the wrists with bands 
of braid and without a cuff. This pattern will prove ad 
mirable for cheviot, serge, homespun, or poplin for use 
in the early autumn. 

To make the costume as shown in the illustration 6 
yards of blue Galatea 30 inches wide and 1 yard of white 
(same material and width) will be required. 





HINA SILK AND VENETIAN 
LACE NEGLIGEE. 


To offset the eel-like forms of the street and 
evening gowns, which seem destined to hold their own 
for several months to come, the tea gown, always a source 
of absolute comfort in summer, is this year running into 
all varieties of voluminous draperies that represent the 
very opposite of the sheath street dresses. Long ‘‘angel” 
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sleeves and loose Greek arm draperies are the kinds 
preferred for the strictly house gown. These gowns 
are the delight of dressmakers, since they make the 
use of all the diaphanous and filmy stuffs the markets 
produce a possibility, and are a and cool, 
except in very humid sea-side places. The long tight 
lines of the princesse gown give place to equally long 
but flowing lines in the negligee and tea gown, These 
gowns may be of the cheapest or costliest materials, 
accomling to the taste and purse of the wearer. 
Lawns, batistes, and organdies, Habatai and China 
silk, and crépe de Chine, thin veilings and mousse- 
line—all are represented among the fashionable house 
gowns. Blue China silk, suspended in long side 
pleats from a yoke of point de Venise and Turkish 
embroidery, is the material chosen for a picturesque 
negligee exhibited by a leading importer. The yoke 
extends across the back, but the fulness of the skirt 
of the latter is attained by introducing a double 
Watteau pleat from the yoke. Side-pleated silk is 
used for the ‘‘angel” sleeves. These are of full 
length, drooping over the hand quite to the knuckles; 
but the inside seam is left open to the elbow, and 
frees the arm to this point. The collar and yoke 
are fashioned in one piece of lace, wired at the edges 
of the collar, in order to cause the latter to stand 
firmly in place. 


OMEN LIBRARIANS. 


Pernars none of the professions 
opened to women in recent years is more 
exacting in its demands upon the pa- 

tience, the industry, and the steadiness of purpose of 
the woman who makes it her chosen calling than 
that of the librarian. Nor is it less exacting in the 
mental qualifications which it requires in its follow- 
ers. For the thorough mastering of the profession 
the generalizing and the analytic faculties must be 
well developed and nicely balanced; the mind must 
be capable of taking in, without confusion, large 
groups of subjects, and at the same time of entering 
clearly into the minute details of all the subjects of 
each group. Its power of concentration must be 
equal to, but must not exceed, its versatility. It 
must be able to detach itself from and give itself 
up entirely to a subject with equal readiness. And, 
like the mind of the teacher, it must be eminently 
altruistic, for the interests which will constantly en- 
gage it will have for their purpose the satisfaction 
of other needs than its own, and in these interests it 
must find its stimulus to ever-higher effort. 

For the practice of the profession of the librarian 
the qualifications required are not less exacting nor 
important. There must be a quick insight to under 
stand the often vaguely comprehended and vaguely 
expressed wants of the groper after knowledge; a 
broad sympathy to respond with equal readiness to 
the demands of the student and the seeker after 
mental relaxation; of the child, of the woman, or man 
of business or of leisure; and of the literary or scientific 
specialist. And to all these there must be added, as in- 
dispensable qualifications, a good memory, and habits 
of neatness, order, and method, all of which last, however, 
can to a certain extent be cultivated. In return for all 
this on her part what rewards has the woman librarian 
to expect in her profession, and what are her chances of 
reaping these rewards in sufficient measure to render her 
service dignified as well as honorable? When the young 
librarian has completed her studies, what prospect has 
she of obtaining remunerative employment, and how can 
she most readily obtain it? On these points it would be 
impossible to give other than an approximately definite 
answer. The official statement in the matter, of the New 
York State Library School, the most important library 
school in the country, given in its last hand-book for in- 
tending students, is that while no promises as to position 
or salary are made by the directors, the past experience 
of the school indicates that there will be more positions 
each year than graduates ready to fill them. Treating 
further of this subject, the same hand-book says: ** The 
registry of all students wishing positions gives notes of 
qualifications, experience, salary required, and position 
or kind of work and location preferred. 

That the field for the librarian is a large one, however, 
may be deduced from the fact that in 1883, before a single 
public library school was established in the United States, 
the public libraries alone gave employment to upwards of 
5000 librarians, while since that time both public and pri- 
vate libraries, town and college, reference and circulating, 
have increased, and still continue to increase, rapidly in 
number. And trained service is now indispensably re- 
quired for the best work in this field, as it is in the edu- 
cational field, this being indeed an educational field of 
practically limitless extent, whose importance is clearly 
expressed in the following extract from 
the proposition of Melvil Dewey, chief 
librarian of Columbia College, to open a 
school for training librarians, which, sub- 
mitted to the trustees of the college by 
President Barnard, resulted in the open- 
ing of the first library school established 
in the State: ‘“‘ Thoughtful observers say 
that public opinion and individual mo 
tives and actions are influenced not so 
much by what is uttered from the rostrum 
or the pulpit as by what is read, that this 
reading can be shaped and influenced 
chiefly and cheaply only through the li- 
brary, and therefore that the librarian 
who is master of his profession is a most 
potent factor for good.” 

With regard to the salary of the wo- 
man librarian, this varies according to 
natural qualifications and training, taken 
in connection with other circumstances, if 
from $600 to several thousand dollars a y 
year, $1500 being an average salary for a 
competent woman librarian. 

The next, or perbaps the first, question 
is, how shall a woman who desires to be- 
come a librarian fit herself for the posi- 
tion? For this the New York State Li- 
brary School at Albany, before referred 
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to, and which is the continuation of the Columbia library 
school, which was transferred to the Albany State Library 
in 1889, offers the best facilities, both in the matter of 
technical equipment and practical methods. The regular 
course of instruction, quoting from the manual, is ** two 
college years, called Junior and Senior, each of about 
forty weeks, beginning the first Wednesday in October. 
The course of study is planned on the basis of a contin- 
uous session of five days a week, eight hours a day, or 
forty hours a week, omitting only legal holidays.” 

“The total tuition and lecture fees,” still quoting from 
the manual, ‘‘ for the entire course of two years are $100. 
To this should be added $25 a year for the annual visit 
made by the students to the New York or Boston libra- 
ries, and a year for text-books, note-books, catalogue 
cards, and various technical fittings and supplies to be re- 
tained as personal property.” 

The cost of board and rooms will range from $5 to $9 
per week. Students of unusual merit may be appointed 
junior assi8tants in the State library whenever there is 
room for their services; and the school has, besides, in its 
gift, fellowships yielding $500 a year and scholarships of 
from $50 to $300. 

The school has also summer and correspondence classes. 
In the latter, courses of study and reading to be pursued 
at home are marked out, and systematic guidance and 
advice given. 

Excellent advantages are also offered to the student of 
library science by the Illinois University, to which the 
School of Library Science, started as a department of the 
Armour Institute of Chicago, has lately been transferred, 
and by the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. In the latter 
there are two courses, a one year’s course and a two 
years’ course, which are entirely independent of each 
other. The tuition fees are nominal—$15 for each course. 
The cost of the materials used throughout the course is 
from $20 to $25. 

In the University of Illinois the course is one of four 
years, the first two years being occupied with the usual 
studies of the Freshman and Sophomore years, the techni- - 
cal instruction of the library course taking up the Junior 
and Senior years almost exclusively. The tuition in all 
the university classes is free for matriculated students, the 
matriculation fee being $10. The term fee for incidental 
expenses is $7.50. The annual expenses for a student at 
the university, “exclusive of books, clothing, railroad fare, 
and small miscellaneous needs, is estimated at $157 as a 
minimum and $231 50 as a maximum.” 

All the schools mentioned are open to women on the 
same terms as to men. 

For those who are unable to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of any of the library schools, but who have a 
decided vocation for the profession, success will of course 
be more difficult, and will come more slowly, but it is not 
to be despaired of. Real ability, together with a resolute 
determination to succeed, will in this, as in most other 
avocations, not infrequently succeed where trained but 
half-hearted mediocrity fails. 
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INGHAM HOME GOWN. 


A very pretty model, and one originated for 
the Bazar, with a view to providing an artistic 
and comfortable gown for large figures, is that 

of a gingham home gown shown on this page. This 
“pattern is to be issued in one standard size obly, but in 
this instance, the design being made especially for the 
stouter forms, the size is increased to that of a forty-inch 
bust measure. The front of the gown fits smoothly over 
the shoulders, and has shaped under-arm gores and one 
shallow dart. The long box-pleats that begin under the 
revers are attached at the skirt about four inches below 
the waist-line, and stitched to a depth of twelve inches, 
after which the pleat falls free, and its fulness mingles 
with that of the skirt—an obvious advantage for stout 
figures. The back of the gown has a prettily curving 
yoke, into which are fitted two wide box-pleats that ex- 
actly meet under the centre point. Under the yoke the 
gown is fitted easily to the figure by centre 

and side back seams, from which springs 

the fulness that is carried into the back 
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ing to the yoke-line, below which the material hangs free, 
and is bordered at the lower edge by a flounce of lace. 


A TEA jacket of black peau de soie, lined with lemon- 
colored scrim, follows the curves of the figure in the 
back, but hangs loosely from the shoulders in the front, 
where it opens over a smooth corselet vest. The front 
edges of the basque are trimmed with a scant flounce of 
black and white embroidered silk, that extends around 
the neck-line and forms a flounced collar, From the 
under-arm seams at the- waist-line white taffeta ribbon is 
carried over the vest and tied in a loose bow at the centre 
of the front. The sleeves fit the arm to the wrist, where 
a deep pleating of point d'esprit finishes them. The plain 
standing collar is ornamented in the front by a cravat of 
point d’esprit over black mousseline. 


ALE blue China silk, barred with Valenciennes inser- 
tion and made over pale blue scrim,is employed for an- 
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the knees. The back of the F enep te is just the length of 
an Eton, but is edged with a deep lace flounce that extends 
below the waist. The sleeves are open throughout the 
entire length of the front seam, the sides being edged with 
a full lace ruffle. These are tacked together at intervals, 
but flare free from the elbow. The lower part of the 
sleeve has a second deep ruffle of lace attached to the ex- 
treme edge of the sleeve. A wide turn-over collar is 
edged, top and bottom, with lace ruffles, and tied with a 
ribbon bow at the throat. From the collar-line deep 
panels depend in the front under the fichu drapery to a 
depth of four inches below the waist, where they end in 
lace flounces that correspond with those seen elsewhere 
on the gown. 


CHARMING combination of veiling and guipure has 
tight short sleeves that bind the upperarm likea sheath, 
with a lower sleeve that becomes a veritable skirt in poiut 
of fulness. The latter is formed of alternate stripes of 
veiling and insertion of equal width, and 

is finished at the lower edge by a flat ruf- 





pleats. As these pleats proceed down the 
skirt their width increases, until they are 
half as wide again at the foot of the skirt 
as they are at the top. A ribbon belt is at- 
tached at the centre seam at the back, and 
is brought forward under the pleats and 
fastened in a bow at the centre of the 
front. The sleeves are of the prevailing 
shape, and extend (in one piece) over the 
hand, where they are slashed to a sufficient 
depth to give it freedom of movement. A 
chemisette pattern is not included with 
that of the gown, but the back, shaped col- 
lar is attached to the gown, and comes for- 
ward to the point of the revers, forming a 
neck trimming that may be supplemented 
by any pretty tie of point aks wy ribbon, 
or mull, The pattern allows for five-inch 
hem and slight train. 

This design is suitable for reproduction 
in Madras, cotton cheviot, ginghams, dim- 
ities, or clinging wash or pongee silks. A 
discriminating choice of the pattern of the 
material will greatly aid its success. The 
special class of wearers for which it is de 
signed should avoid too small checks and 
too narrow stripes, also all designs of very 
small scattered flowers. All such designs 
accentuate the size of the ground upon 
which they appear. Large designs tend to 
diminish the same. 

To make this garment in any of the ma 
terials quoted, all of which are between 27 
and 30 inches wide, will require 14 yards. 


ATINEES, TEA JACK- 
ETS, AND NEGLI- 
GEES. 
Tun fabrics of every kind figure in the 
dainty negligees of the season, that continue 
to discover new outlines as the summer 
advances. Of a group of seven models, 
shown on page 564, no two resemble each 
other very closely. The first is of sheer 
white lawn, with yoke outlines formed by 
bands of flat lawn machine embroidery. 
These end at the corsage-line, where the 
lawn is slightly gathered. The skirt of 
the garment is finished with a deep band 
of the same insertion, heading a full ruffle 
of deep lawn machine embroidery. A 
wide collar of lawn, the shaped ends of 
which are banded with insertion, is also 
edged with embroidery, as is the deep lace 
jabot that ornaments the front. The bish- 
op’s sleeves are full at the top and gather- 
ed under a band midway between the wrist 
and elbow, where a full embroidery ruffle 
finishes the sleeve. The neck is finished 
with a very narrow embroidery edge set 
under a beading through which ribbon is 
threaded and brought forward to tie in 
a pretty bow at the front. Similar trim- 
ming and ribbon finish the top of the 
sleeve ruffles. 


A VERY pretty pink muslin is made with 
a Pompadour neck, from which a wide 
square sailor collar turns back. Lace in- 
sertion divides this lengthwise across the 
front ends and horizontally across the 
back. The collar is edged with a flounce 
of lawn embroidery, which falls over the 
upper arm like an epaulette, and forms a 








fle of rose guipure. The skirt of the jack 
et is of knife-pleated veiling edged with 
guipure. A wide collar, rounded at the 
back and shaped into odd front points, is 
made of guipure bordered with a deep lace 
flounce, put on full in this instance. The 
garment is made over a pastel-blue silk 
foundation waist, and an adjustable collar 
of the same shade of moiré silk, finished 
with long ribbon ties, decorates and finish- 
es the neck. 


WHITE albatross over rose silk has a 
long front jacket rising to a very nar- 
row skirt in the back and fitting easily to 
the figure. The garment is flounced with 
d’Alencon lace from the neck down. A 
very pretty bolero, bordered with lace, and 
further enriched by entre-deux of the same 
lace, completes the upper part of this mat- 
inée, the lace of the under-jacket and of 
the bolero mingling and forming a full 
fluffy jabot down the front. The very 
small turn-over collar lies close to the neck, 
but is trimmed with a full albatross ruffie, 
bordered, in turn, by a deep lace ruffle that 
reaches and caps the shoulders. The 
; Sleeves have simulated caps of lace applied 
in deep scallops over the upperarm. They 
are finished slightly below the elbow by a 
wide pointed ruffle of albatross,edged with 
lace, and ornamented by bows of rose rib- 
bon placed at the inside seam over’ the 
entre-deux that forms the heading to the 
wrist ruffle. Ribbon of a wider size pass- 
es about the waist, and is tied in long 
loops at the centre of the front. 


PRETTY MAIL- BAG 
FOR SUMMER 
HOMES. 


Somesopy's clever brains recently in- 
vented a trifle which would be a charming 
little gift to bestow upon the hostess of a 
summer cottage who likes a receptacle in 
which the letters of her guests may be 
placed to await mailing. 

The material chosen is a canvas, woven 
so that the meshes serve as a guide for 
the cross-stitch embroidery that ornaments 
one side in the shape of the letters U. 8S. 
MAIL, the U. 8. being placed above the 
Mail. They should simulate as nearly as 
possible the lettering used by Uncle Sam; 
script characters would be less effective. 
Choose the color of the canvas with a view 
to harmonizing with the place where the 
bag is to be hung. 

A piece of material about half a yard 
wide and three-eighths of a yard long will 
be required—though the bags may be 
larger if letters are numerous. 

Lap the ends about an inch, then lay the 
canvas, folded, upon a table, and put t 8. 
with Mail below in the centre of the half 
lying uppermost. Now measure around 
the bottom, and cut from pasteboard two 
oval pieces which the canvas will fit with- 
out. gathering. 

An easy way to do this is to place the 
canvas, after basting the lap, upon a sheet 
of paper—not flat, but upright, as the bag 
will hang—then with a pencil draw the 
outline of the bottom on the paper, which 
can then be used as a pattern—trimmed a 








fifth tier to the sleeve, which is composed 
of four ruffles of embroidery. The skirt 
hangs in straight lines from the shoulders, 
and is finished about the bottom by a sim- 
ple embroidery ruffle whipped on. The 
back of the bodice is slightly gathered at 
the neck and across the shoulders, from which points 
springs the fulness that gives width to the lower part of 
the skirt 


UAINTNESS is the particular feature of a third 
negligee, which, with its sedate collar and cravat and 
picturesque sleeve, is too pretty to be concealed in one’s 
room, and may be made to do service at the breakfast 
table. The material of which it is made is mauve and 
white striped taffeta. The sleeves are tucked to the el- 
bow, so that they conform to the shape of the upper arm. 
At that point the stitching ceases, and the material flares 
into a six-inch flounce edged with cut-out point-lace four 
inches deep. A double flounce of the same lace is draped 
from the shoulder seam to the elbow with the undulating 
effect of a jabot, and very full lace flounces arranged in 
similar manner ornament the front of the garment, con- 
cealing the fastenings which extend half-way down the 
length of the garment. The % of the latter is fitted to 
the shoulders, back and front, by grouped tucks extend- 
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other garment of the group, which is made to fit the form 
in the back by a series of shaped tucks and by the fitting 
of silk and inserted lace strips in the front. The latter 
curves away like a short bolero, and the back is finished 
with a deep point edged with a full flounce of lace. The 
feature of this garment is the big fichulike collar, that as- 
sumes the proportions of a cape across the shoulders in 
the back and meets under a knot of ribbon over the cor- 
sage. The neck is finished with a deep lace ruffle, full, 
and turning back from the throat. The elbow sleeves are 
barred with insertion throughout their length, and a deep 
flounce of lace that reaches almost to the wrist completes 
the lower trimming. 


|X a second negligee of white China silk the fichu ef- 
fect is brought about by long gathered ends inserted at 
the under-arm seams and concealed by the forward-turn- 
ing full lace flounces that edge the altogether novel 
sleeves. The fichu is edged on both sides with old point- 
lace and ties over the corsage, the ends reaching quite to 


little smaller—for the pasteboard, Or cut 
an oblong piece of pasteboard about twice 
as long as it is wide, making the length 
about half the width of the bag, round off 
the corners, and slip it into the canvas, 
enlarging or cutting it down till the mate- 
rial fits smoothly around it. The U. 8. Mail is, of course, 
placed on one of the long sides of the oval. 

Line the canvas with silk or satin, matching it in color, 
turning it in so that the edge of the folded canvas—whose 
raw edges the lining covers—extends quarter of an inch 
beyond it on all four sides. Cover one side of each paste- 
board oval with the same material, and sew them neatly 
together with ‘‘ over-and-over ” stitch. 2 

Now lap the canvas as before, and sew smal, flat, dull 
gilt buttons about three-quarters of an inch apart half an 
inch from the side that is to be the bottom of the bag, 
and then place a row the same distance apart quarter of 
an inch from the edge of the lapped side, until within an 
inch of the top. Sew satin ribbon, half an inch wide, the 
color of the canvas, half an inch from the edge around 
the top of the bag; stud it with the buttons three-quarters 
of an inch apart, and fasten a loop of the same ribbon 
under it, sewing one end just beyond the lapped side, the 
other at the opposite one, and making the ribbon long 
enough to suspend the bag. Mary J. Sarrorp. 
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HOME EDUCATION FOR CONVENTIONAL ART 


BY ELLA FLORENCE WARD 





N planning for a series of papers on any subject prob- 
ably the most difficult and most dreaded is the first—the 
fact to be borne in mind is not to promise for the fol- 
lowing more than one feels sure of giving, and this 
implies giving in condensed form that which has taken 

years to assimilate. Also, one must mind-read her audi- 
ence, size the capacity of each, then multiply, add, and di- 
vide to arrive at the average size of the vessel into which 
to pour the discourse. If this is the experience of the 
speaker who is face to face with his audience, with the 
all-powerful aid of personal magnetism, what then must 
be the state of mind of the speaker who is to reach 
her audience through the written word? But as hesi- 
tancy is not one of the failings of the fin de siéele, there 
is no reason why I should not add my mite for the cause 
of art. First and most important, and the which I shall 
repeat over and over, and shall wish you to “‘ read between 
the lines,” are two quotations, the first from Longfellow— 


That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


The other by Dr. Holland: 


We build the ladder by which we climb 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted sky, 
And we mount to its summit round by round, 


What has this, you say, to do with ‘‘ Home Education for 
Conventional Art”? My answer is that it has everything 
to do with it—it is the spinal column. 

And just here let us understand what conventional art 
is. Nothing is more common than to hear one artist 
praise. to another the decorative taste and art displayed 
as they enter the studio of a third, where fish-nets, old 
shawls, parts of old costumes, a broken bottle here, a cop- 
per stewpan there, and, should the artist of this studio be 
given to painting, flowers thrown loosely down upon a 
table, or china bepowdered with flowers. In nine cases 
out of ten this sort of thing is considered decorative, 
which is obviously a mistake; to ornament is one thing, 
and nowadays is only too common, but to decorate is quite 
a different thing. In decoration we have a given space 
and adapt ourselves to it; in ornamentation we have a 
space and do what we wish with it. Conventional art is 
not mere fancy, as the many suppose; it has hard and fast 
lines only understood after years of labor and thought. 
I wonder will my definition of conventional art, decora- 
tive art, help any to understand these terms better? We 
say, ‘‘a very conventional person”; we mean by this, 
in its best sense, a person who does not allow his nat- 
ural impulses to lead him, but the rather that he has 
not only thoroughly studied himself, but humanity in 
general; has learned that there is good in every one, 
and that it is for him to adapt himself to those with 
whom he comes in contact, and to bring that good to 
the surface. This knowledge is not gained in *‘ one 
season out”; it takes years of study watching the differ- 
ent traits in order to recognize them and to bring one’s 
self in touch with them. And why should conventional 
decoration be unlike the above? Conventional laws are 
one and the same—‘‘ The greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and this can only be accomplished by knowing 
how to get at the good in order to use it; to know your 
space, and then to know how to use yourself in order to 
fill it in the best way; and as in this case filling is build 
ing, our material is- 


That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


And in this the all-important thing is to observe how na- 
ture builds, in order that you may build in the same way. 
It is not necessary for a designer to go to some city school, 
straining every nerve to defray the expense of a three 
years’ course, and find at last that the backbone of his 
education has been left out. I am making a bold state- 
ment, but am willing to stand by it, that in none of our 
schools for designing enough attention is given to the 
study of first principles—a thorough acquaintance with 
nature. Study nature seriously at home for three years, 
then with six months at some city school to formulate the 
accumulated knowledge gaincd by the home study, you 
will have a footing to stand upon that will allow of little 
questioning as to its success ; but bear well in mind that 
this three years’ stndy means just that which the diction 
ary gives as a definition of stuly-—‘‘to search into,” ‘to 
think closely,” “to muse,” to photograph this thinking, 
this searching, in both “ your mind’s eye ” and your sketch 
book. This study of Nature as she grows from day to day, 
ever changing, yet ever upon the same underlying laws, is 
the foundation of your bank. At most schools, where, with 
teachers and pupils alike, the result is the thing looked 
for, books and charts of every description of ornamental 
art, from the Egyptian down to the present time, are at 
the student's disposal, from which to ‘‘ crib” to his heart's 
content, with the usual American ingenuity. Appar- 
ently good results are obtained from the cribbing sys- 
tem; but when, perhaps a few months later, the student 
whose work showed such excellence under this system 
takes a studio and starts in as a designer, this theoretical 
work does not prove of practical value. He can ill afford 
to take the time now to make studies from nature, every 
moment of his time being valuable. Suppose that two 
orders come to him with the grape-vine as the motive, 
one for marble, one for wall-paper. The designs must be 
treated in entirely different ways. Where is his bank, 
his *‘ stock in trade,” to go to for material with which to 
build? Neither on paper nor yet in ‘his mind’s eye” 
are there any memoranda to put fresh action into and 
give impetus to the producing of a vigorous design, full 
of truth and originality. He can talk about Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Renaissance, and make «e- 
signs for these, but this is quite another thing; these 
designs must be for the now and here—1899. With the 
two days or two weeks of the school course devoted to 
the study of the natural growth of the vine during spring, 
summer, and fall—nay, even winter—from which to shape 
his present work of art, how can he bring out boldly and 
firmly the leading characteristics of the vine for his mar- 
dle design or the more detailed design for the wall-paper? 








The school bank of ancient ornament is no longer at his 
disposal; and even though it were at his command, the 
order is for ‘* two entirely original designs.” It is Janu- 
ary, perhaps; the real bank in this case, being the grape- 
vine, has closed its doors and gone into retirement until 
the spring. Past ‘ cribbing” avails but little now, for 


We build the ladder by which we climb, 


and it is this building of one’s own bank from which to 
draw in after-years that is all-important. The many who 
are away from city schools and cannot afford to altend 
them,'and who wish to do something in the line of art, 
and art-lovers will gain much by a systematic study of 
nature. The laws of harmony and repose upon which 
nature builds will gradually unfold.. And none the less 
important will be the lesson learned that every great 
work of art has been built upon this same foundation, 
this grand simplicity of law and order of the Great Un- 
knowable. The knowledge and comprehension of these 
laws are not learned in a day—for, 


We build the ladder by which we climb, 
And we mount to its summit round by round, 


In these papers I shall try to help you to build with 
the floral world more directly, as this subject is the one 
most used in designing. Yet I shall expect you to study 
other life. Have pencil and sketch-book ever in hand to 
jot down memoranda—not mere scratches of this or 
that, but truthful notes. Do you live on a farm? Take 
note of the hens and chickens, the cows and_ horses. 
Study the cock as he struts about the yard. Feel that 
strut of his; get it into your mind’s eye. Notice the 
difference in his movements from those of the hen. He 
with his head up in the air, she with her head a little 
lower, because of the ‘‘ chickens to scratch for by-and-by.” 
And then, what glorious colors in some of these high and 
mighty cocks! Feel all these things and watch for them, 
and your notes will have character, and this character is 
to bring you success as a designer. Notice that some- 
thing in the cow’s eye—let us call it unutterable tender- 
ness. Study it, make notes of it for your bank, so that 
when you make a design with a cow in it you may be 
pardoned should you draw the horns a bit out or the tail 
not quite plumb, but no one will forgive you if you leave 
out that look in your cow's eye. Then do not shun the 
pig-pen. Some day there will be ‘‘ this little pig went to 
market” to illustrate. Then the beehive out in the or- 
chard—you will need that some day. The birds, the fish 
—all have wonderful touches of color or form, often both; 
all help in the bank, in the training of eye and hand. 
Then there is the cat. Study her well. Some day she 
may be needed to ‘‘ kill the rat that ate the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built.” I can keep you busy for 
weeks on little every-day things; and remember these 
every-day things may be worth their weight in gold some 
time after you shall have started in as a designer, and 
have a studio on the top floor of some city building far 
away from the every-day things, yet forced to illustrate 
the every-day things in order to provide the every-day 
bread and butter. So again and again I say draw—draw 
and fill your bank, and be sure that it is filled with the 
true metal—conscientious intelligent drawing. 


FEMININE ADJUNCT. 


An old and oft-repeated jest states that if a 
woman had time and a hair-pin she could build a 
house. Weare tempted to believe that had the 
modern hair-pin been in vogue in Sisera’s. time his brain 
would have been pierced by an ever-ready double-point- 
ed steel implement, drawn hurriedly from Jael’s dusk 
locks, and not by such a clumsy and awkward makeshift 
as a tent-pin. 
When Shakspere says, 
“He, himself, might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin,” 


he may have had in mind the dagger-shaped pin with 
which women in days gone by were wont to keep their 
tresses in place. Many a death-thrast in ye olden time 
was dealt by such a stilettolike implement, put to a use 
far more tragic than that for which it was designed, of 
holding up the hair of a fair lady. 

All over the world the hair-pin in some shape is worn. 
In foreign countries it is often elaborate in style, long 
and heavy, and surmounted by a ball, star, or other or- 
numental. design. In Italy the women’s heads bristle 
with such adornments, and in Switzerland these pins are 
handed down as heirlooms from mother to daughter. It 
is not an uncommon thing to see the scanty knot of hair 
at the back of a Swiss peasant’s head surrounded by a 
kind of halo of long, projecting silver pins inherited from 
some dead and gone ancestress. These pins are stuck 
into the hair in such a fashion as to form a half or three- 
quarter circle about the coiffure, like an exaggerated 
back-comb. Among the jewelry dear to the heart of the 
woman of the Orient are the hair ornaments—pins, combs, 
chains, and the like—with which her head is burdened. 

The back or top comb was used by our grandmothers 
to hold the hair in place, even as the top-comb is now 
used in conjunction with the side-combs and hair-pins of 
to-day. Of the making of the modern hair-pin there is 
noend. Gold, silver, aluminum, tortoise-shell, bone, and 
celluloid are pressed into service, while what may be 
called ‘‘ the hair-pin of the people ”’—that made of black- 
ened wire—is to be had in many sizes and innumerable 
styles. Although this convenient pin will never become 
obsolete, Dame Fashion has of late declared that she pre- 
fers the pins of tortoise-shell or bone to those of steel. 
There is sound common-sense in this fiat, for the scalp is 
often abraded and fine hair broken by the metal hair-pin. 
Not only does the metal rust when the hair becomes 
damp through perspiration, but the unyielding and busi- 
nesslike instrument holds the tresses in a tight, viselike 
grip that is both painful and injurious to the hair. One 
woman, whose once-abundant locks were growing thin, 
checked the falling of her hair by substituting tortoise- 
shell pins for those of steel. 
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ly, and with an arm of the salt sea for its moat. He won- 
dered again how he should fare within its gates, and how 
long it would take him to win his spurs in its tilt-yard. 
Whatever the result of the tourney, he was going forward 
boldly and blithely, and with no glance backward. 

He recalled Arthur Pendennis rolling up to London on 
the top of a coach, a proper enough mode of entry for the 
future author of the romance of Walter Lorraine, but far 
too old-fashioned for a veritist like Sartain, who had in his 
trunk the manuscript of a realistic novel, Dust and Ashes. 

When the ferry-boat entered the slip on the New York 
side, the passengers revealed the same impatience to get 
off that they had shown to get on a few minutes earlier. 
Sartain looked at the men and women about him, and he 


could see no reason why they should all hurry thus. It 
was then about half past nine, and there were few labor- 
ing people or factory hands on the boat; for such as these 


the hour was too late. The men were apparently lawyers 
or bank clerks or the like, not compelled to be at their 
offices before ten o'clock. The women were well dressed, 
so it seemed to Sartain—far better dressed than the wo- 
men were whom he had left behind him in Topeka—and 
while some of them may have been on their way to their 
desks, the most of them struck him as coming to the city 
merely to shop or to visit, or perhaps-—as it was Saturday 

ogo to the theatre in the afternoon, Yet they were all 
rushing ahead, as though every minute had to be paid for 
Impatiently they pressed through the ferry- 
house, crossing the street on a long covered bridge, and 
descending at last to the sidewalk by a twisting stairway 
inside the house on the corner 

When Surtain came out on the street below and saw 
how dirty it was, and how slippery with mud, his opin- 

of the city fell. The needless ugliness of the sur 
roundings, the sordid grimness of the water-front gener- 
lly, the shabbiness in particular of the stands that back- 
ed up against some of the buildings, all detracted not a 
little from the impression of dignified strength which 
New York had made upon him when seen from afar. 

Nobody else seemed to remark upon the meanness of 
the thoroughfare—perhaps because nobody cared to give 
it any attention. Everybody pushed forward, up the 
street towards Broadway, stumbling on sticky sidewalks 
which were crowded with projecting show-cases and with 
obtrusive fruit-stands. By a resolute effort Sartain slack- 
ened his pace. There was no need that he should hurry. 
He thought to let the other passengers by his boat get 
shead of him, so that he should not be urged forward in 
this frantic fashion, so he loitered by a window in which 
a man in white coat and cap was baking buck wheat-cakes 
over a gas griddle. But though he lingered there five 
minutes, and then wasted two or three more gazing into a 
tlorist’s doorway at the potted chrysanthemums and at the 
bulbs sprouting in dump gravel, there was no slackening 
in the flood of passers-by. Soon he recognized the folly 
of his attempt, realizing that the stream of humanity 
flows ceaselessly through the streets of the great city, and 
that the crowds which pour in every morning, by ferry, 
by rail, and on foot, lose themselves immediately in the 
immense current of the metropolis. 

Then he went up the street towards Broadway, and un- 
der one darkening elevated-railroad track, and then under 
another; the sun beamed forth again, and the sky above 
was blue; and he quickened his gait-and walked as swift- 
ly as any of the New-Yorkers who. jostled along by his 
side. The noise of the city rose all about him like the call 
of some strange beast, hungry and insatiable, and insist 
ing upon its human sacrifice night and morning. It was 
not a shrill cry, nor a petulant; it was a deep, reverber- 
ating roar, appalling when its significance was seized. 
Yet nobody noticed it except Sartain, as he stood at the 
corner of Broadway and looked up and down. In his 
ears it rang so loud that it almost forced him to raise his 
hands and try vainly to shut itout. Then he straighten- 
ed himself again—he was doing his best to break off a 
habit of stooping; he drew a long breath once more, and 
resolutely set aside such idle fancies. For a determined 
realist, as he knew himself to be, it was a vain imagina- 
tion, and most misleading, to liken a modern city of 
America to an unknown monster of mythology. 
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The boarding-house where he had engaged a hall bed 
room was in Irving Place, only a couple of blocks from 
Broad way It was one of the brownstone, high-stoop, 
four-story houses which make the middle of New York 
stupidly monotonous. Sartain had to ring the door-bell 
three times before any one came to let him in. 

At last the door was opened by a red-faced, middle- 
aged Irish woman, who told him that the landlady had 
gone out to do her marketing for Sunday, but that his 
room was all ready for him. Then she walked wearily 
up stairs before him. A pungent odor of boiled cabbage 
went up with them also 

lie was shown into the front hall bed-room on the third 
floor—the little room that was to be his home for a year 
or more, Although bare and untidy, it was fairly clean; 
and there was a bath-room on the same landing. When 
the rheumatic attendant had limped down to her kitchen 
again, he looked about him, al mentally fitted his be- 
longings inte the confined space. He was glad to see that 
there was a little table in the window, at which he could 
write; and the gas-jet was near to it, 

Within an hour the expressman brought his trunk. 
He took out the manuscript of Dust and Ashes, reread two 
or three of the chapters lovingly, and made a few correc- 
tions in pencil. Then he unpacked his books and his 
writing materials, and arranged his possessions as best he 
could. By the time he had got everything settled it was 
one o'clock, and a bell down below rang for luncheon. 

As he went down stairs he thought of the Maison Vau- 
quier, and wondered whether he should have a Vautrin 
for a fellow-boarder. Admirer of Balzac as he was, he 
could not but admit that a convict in disguise was not a 
probable inmate of any boarding-house; and it struck him 
more forcibly than ever before that not a little romanti- 
cism sometimes colored the great Parisian novelist’s re- 
alism 

The dining-room was in the front basement, a little be- 
low the level of the sidewalk. Down the centre there 
was one long table with ten or a dozen places, and in each 
of the two windows were litle round tables with three 
chairs. ile found that his seat was at the main table, op- 
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site a mature and yellow-haired lady who gave lessons 
cS Siscusiin: and between a portly old gentleman, who 
looked as though he might be president of a bank, and a 
pert young man in a bicycle suit. To these neighbors 
the landlady, a lank and washed-out widow, introduced 
him; and before he had eaten his helping of the corn-beef 
and cabbage, which constituted the luncheon, they had be- 
come very friendly, had told him much about themselves, 
and had asked him many leading questions about him- 
self. They also gave him abundant information about the 
other boarders, few of whom, it appeared, were ever at 
home for lunch. 

** You’ve come to the right house if you want Society. 
Hasn't he, Mrs. Greer?” said the bicycle young man, ap- 
pealing to the landlady. ‘* Why, there ain’t a Sunday in 
the month scarcely when you won't see Miss De Lancey’s 
name in the ‘Gossip of the Gay World’; and Mr. Wor- 
num, here, he had a very responsible position down in 
Wall Street—and he'd be there now, only the firm busted 
last spring. And as for me—well, if you want to see life, 
what I can’t show you in this old town ain’t worth looking 
at, that’s all! And it ain’t a song-and-dance I'm giving 
you, either.” 

When the new-comer rose from the table the bicycle 
young man hastily rolled his napkin, thrust it into a bone 
ring, and followed Sartain into the hall. 

** Say,” he began, lowering his voice, ‘‘ I'll give you a 
steer. Don't let old Wornum touch you.” 

“Touch me?” repeated Sartain, a little doubtfully. 

“That's what I say. Don’t let him touch you for a dol- 
lar. Last summer there was a young fellow from 'Frisco 
had the room you are in, and before he’d been here a week 
old Wornum had pulled his leg for ten. That's why I’m 
givin’ you a pointer—see?” and the bicycle young man 
laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ You keep all your roll in your 
own pocket, and maybe I'll want to borrow some of it 
myself some day!” 

After luncheon Sartain smoked a cigar in Union Square, 
observing the procession of city life as it passed before 
his eyes. A little before three o'clock he walked to Fifth 
Avenue to the huge building where were the offices of Car- 
ington & Company, the publishers for whom he was to go 
to work on Monday morning. He found the offices on the 
tenth floor, but they were locked; and on one of the glass 
doors, which bore the name of the firm, a card announced, 
** We close at Two, Saturdays.” 

When Sartain had descended again to the avenue he no- 
ticed that crowds lined the sidewalk as if in expectancy. 
He asked a policeman the reason why, and was told that 
all the National Guard of the city was going to parade 
that afternoon. 

It was a beautiful day, after a night of rain, and the 
broad avenue was brilliant in the October sunshine. Be- 
fore he reached Fortieth Street he heard the martial rattle 
of the drum. When the cadet gray of the Seventh came 
in sight, and was recognized by the crowd and cheered, 
Sartain’s pulse beat faster, and his heart throbbed within 
him. He recalled Theodore Winthrop’s account of the 
way that regiment had marched down Broadway more 
than thirty years before; and he scanned the files as they 
passed, to see if he could discover a man old enough to 
have been in the ranks then, a comrade of the young au 
thor who fell before his first book had been published. 
Stirring as the warlike spectacle was, to Sartain its appeal 
was doubled by his recollection that the earlier march of 
the Seventh had its adequate record in literature. 

He continued his walk up the avenue. He was going, 
by appointment, to call upon the distinguished novelist, 
Meredith Vivian, who had an apartment in one of the 
immense houses which faced the southern edge of the 
Park. 

Sartain was a loyal admirer of Vivian's writings; he 
had a profound reverence for that novelist’s delicate art, 
for his mastery of form, for his sense of style, and for his 
unfajling ingenuity. The young man had in his pocket 
his letter of introduction to the elder craftsman, and he 
knew that Mr. Vivian expected him to call that afternoon; 
and yet, now that the hour had come, a timidity seized 
him, and the shyness returned that he hoped he had con- 
quered. He said to himself that Mr. Vivian could have 
no interest whatever in a young man who had been en- 
gaged for a few years on a Kansas newspaper, even if the 
young man had been on the editorial page, writing bre- 
vier, the last six months. 

Thus analyzing his feelings, Sartain walked past the 
broad door of the stately apartment-house in which Mr. 
Vivian lived. Then he turned, and again irresolutely 
went beyond the entrance. At last he straightened him- 
self, drew a long breath, and pushed through the yielding 
glass door. 

As he was about to let this door swing back he became 
conscious that a young lady was behind him, and he held 
it wide open for her to pass. She acknowledged this 
courtesy with an inclination of the head. She was slight 
and slim, and simply dressed. She wore a thick veil, so 
that he could not see her face in the semi-obscurity of the 
_ He remarked that her walk was singularly grace- 
ful. 

She entered the elevator just before him, and he thought 
she glanced at him curiously when he asked the elevator 
boy on which floor Mr. Vivian lived. 

The lad stopped the elevator at the sixth landing, and 
declared that Mr. Vivian’s door was on the right. 

When Sartain had pushed the electric button, he heard 
the elevator gate clang, and he discovered that the young 
lady was standing by his side. Then it struck him that 
perhaps she was one of Vivian’s daughters, and a sudden 
hope sprang up within him that he might make her ac- 
quaintance, possibly that very afternoon. 

The door was opened by a neat-looking maid in black, 
with a white apron and a white cap. When she saw the 
young lady standing there, she smiled, and said: 

* They are waiting for you, Miss Dircks, I've just taken 
in the tea-kettle.” 

Sartain caught himself regretting that the young lady 
was not the novelist’s daughter, and fearing that now per- 
haps he might never see her again. 

“Waiting for me, are they?” she answered, and the 
low notes of her voice charmed the young man, who was 
listening for it. ‘But Iam on time—it’s only a quarter 
to four now.” 

With that she disappeared within the door; and as Sar- 
tain’s eyes followed her involuntarily, he saw that she 
turned to the right. 

The maid stood waiting for him to speak. 
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“Mr. Vivian?” he asked, not a little embarrassed, al- 
though he did not know why. 
‘**Yes,” she said, doubtfully. ‘“‘What name shall I 
say?” 

of Please give Mr. Vivian this letter,” Sartain answered; 
‘and here is my card.” 

She moved back so as to allow him to enter the small 

uare vestibule, and closed the door behind him. Taking 
his card and the letter on a small salver, she was turning 
to go when her eye fell on three or four overcoats hang- 
ing on a hat-rack, and in she glanced back and looked 
Sartain over—very suspiciously, so it seemed to the young 
man, who fiushed. Then she disappeared down a long 
passage to the left, leaving him standing alone in the ves- 
tibule. 

In a minute she returned, and there was now no trace 
of suspicion in ber manner. 

** Mr. Vivian will see you,” she said. “This way, please,” 
and she preceded him down the long and dimly lighted 
corridor. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HE white-capped maid led the way down the gloomy 
passage, and Sartain followed her with hesitating 
steps. 

Suddenly she stopped and opened a large door on the 
left, saying, ‘‘ This is Mr. Vivian's room.” 

Sartain paused, blinking in the glare of the sunlight 
which came from the broad bow-window he now found 
himself to be facing. He was standing on the threshold 
of a snug and cheerful library, ruddy with the rays of the 
westering sun. A blue haze of smoke filled the room, 
and the new-comer was conscious at once of the acrid 
odor of Oriental tobacco. 

With the features of Meredith Vivian, Sartain supposed 
himself to be familiar from the frequent portraits printed 
in the periodicals; but now he saw that none of these 
photographs had done justice to the good looks of the 
great novelist. He had before him a handsome man of 
perhaps fifty, well preserved, carrying himself easily, with 
a good figure, and so carefully dressed as to suggest to 
Sartain that perhaps the author he admired might be a 
bit of adandy. And this suggestion added not a little to 
the embarrassment the young writer already felt in the 
presence of his elder. 

“T had hoped you would come earlier, Mr. Sartain,” 
said Vivian, as he shook hands with him heartily. ‘‘ We 
have had half a dozen authors and artists here to lunch 
whom you might have liked to meet.” 

‘Thank you,” Sartain answered, delighted that he 
was at last actually in conversation with the distinguished 
man whom he had long followed from afar. ‘Thank 
you,” he repeated, as he twisted the end of his beard a 
Tittle nervously. ‘It was very good of you to be willing 
to see me at all. You must have so many demands on 
your time.” 

**When you have been a little while in New York,” 
the novelist returned, with a slight laugh, “‘ you will dis 
cover that busy men can always find time, and that it is 
only idle men who never have any Icisure.” 

** Yes,” said Sartain, thoughtfully, as he turned this 
paradox over in his mind, ‘‘I can see how that may be.” 

** But don’t let's talk any more about that,” the novelist 
declared cheerily; ‘*I want to hear about you. Here, 
take that chair,” and he indicated to Sartain a spacious 
leather - covered seat. ‘‘Help yourself to a cigar or a 
cigarette, and then we can chat.” 

While they were making ready to smoke the young 
man had a chance again to examine the elder. What 
struck him most was the complete concordance between 
the man who actually sat before him and the novelist 
whose works he had read with pleasure, and whose 
methods he had studied for his own advantage. Even 
the square-cut beard, carefully combed, and the accurate 
ly parted hair, seemed somehow characteristic. 

* Do you like these cigarettes?” the host asked, as he 
dropped his wax match into a little silver ash-receiver on 
the table by his side. ‘If you would rather have a cigar, 
now?” And he indicated a box at his elbow. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind,” Sartain answered, awkwardly. 
** At least—I mean—this suits me very well, thank you. 
Indeed, it isn’t often I have had a chance to smoke tobac 
co as delicate as this.” 

‘If that’s all right then,” said Vivian, cordially, ‘‘ tell 
me about yourself.” 

** About myself?” echoed Sartain. 

“ Certainly,” answered the elder man, smiling whimsi 
cally; *‘ we all like to talk about ourselves, don't we? I 
know I do. But you are the yeunger; and in all consul 
tations the young men give their opinions first. Who 
are you? Where were you born? What education have 
you had? What have you done? What do you want to 
do?” 

“If you really care to hear about me,” Sartain answered, 
“I think I can compact my biography into a very few 
sentences. I was born in 1868, at Wakefield; that’s a lit- 
tle town in Rhode Island you never heard of, I suppose, 
but it’s only three miles back from Narragansett Pier.” 

**Then | have driven through it.” said Vivian. ‘It's 
a pretty place, as I remember it, and it looked prosperous. 
Are your parents living there now?” 

* iM father died before I was ten,” the young man an- 
swered, ‘‘ and he left my mother little more than the house 
we lived in. She took boarders in summer, and we 
were able to make both ends meet. When I was sixteen 
my mother died. My uncle settled up our affairs for me, 
and he was lucky enough to sell the old house the next 
summer. After the payment of the mortgage I had about 
a thousand dollars, all told; and to my satisfaction I found 
that this would be nearly enough to take me through 
Brown. I was in the class of ’89.” 

**I think you look more mature than most men do so 
short a time after graduation,” declared Vivian. 

“Perhaps I am a little more mature,” the young man 
admitted. ‘‘ But then I have had more experience of life 
than most of my classmates. I played on the second nine 
two years, and I sang in the glee club, and I was one of 
the editors of the paper; yet all that was nothing com- 
pared with the work I did in the summer. Then I was 
a hack-diriver at the Pier.” 

Here Sartain paused for a moment. Vivian looked at 
him keenly through the smoke of his cigar, but said no- 
thing. 

= or course that wasn’t like driving a hack here in New 
York—but I didn’t like it any better, I assure you,” Sar- 
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tain explained. ‘Still, I needed money, and that was as 

a way to make it as any other. uncle used to 
et me take his surrey three or four afternoons in the 
week, and I would go over to the Pier. Generally 1 man- 
aged to pick up two or three people who wanted to drive 
to Point Judith or to see the Gilbert Stuart place—and so I 
contrived to make about a hundred dollars every summer.” 

““That was an experience, certainly,” said Vivian. 
**And I suppose your fares treated you just as the Sum- 
mer Boarder always treats the Native—they acted just as 
if you had neither eyes nor ears?” 

**I think that most of them did not consider me an 
more than they did the horse,” Sartain answered, and bh 
cheeks flushed. 

“Yes,” Vivian commented, ‘‘ you must have had an in- 
valuable opportunity to discover how the other half lives 
—the other half that spends its summers in sea-side ho- 
tels. There’s copy in it, of course.” 

Sartain laughed a little bitterly. ‘‘ I didn’t like it over- 
much at the time, I can assure you, Mr. Vivian,” he de- 
clared, hotly. “ More than once I've felt like throwing 
back the pay in the face of the contemptible little snob 
who had hired me. I think it was that summer driving 
that opened my eyes to the hollowness of our boasted 
civilization!” 

“I can well imagine that it might tend to do that,” 
gaid the novelist, dryly. 

“I know that I have detested Society people ever 
since!” Sartain continued. ‘'I couldn’t help feeling that 
there was something wrong in a social organization which 
tried to make me the inferior of a vulgar old woman who 
happened to have inherited a lot of money, when I was 
earning my living honestly and when her money was the 
result of her father’s dishonesty!” 

**] suppose that sometimes the money of your fare was 
rightfully come by?” suggested Vivian, mildly. 

** Sometimes it must have been, of course,” the young 
man admitted; ‘‘and sometimes I was treated not onl 
like a human being, but like a gentleman. In fact, it 
was not often that people were discourteous, and I don’t 
suppose I ought to complain. But I had thought that 
here in America all men were created free and equal, and 
it hurt me when I found that other people deemed me an 
inferior—other people whom I myself held as my infe- 
riors.” 

**Probably I should not have liked that any better 
than you,” said Vivian—* at your age, that is. Atmine, 
now, I have come to the conclusion that it is things 
like that which make human nature such an amusing 
spectacle,” 

Sartain was a little surprised that the novelist should 
treat a serious theme thus lightly. He was about to pro- 
test, but he changed his mind and held his tongue. 

Apparently the host read the young man’s thoughts on 
his face. 

“As a good citizen,” he continued, ‘‘I denounce the 
snob, of course, and I stand ready to command his instant 
execution—and even to be one of the firing squad. But 
as a novelist, now, I can’t help thinking that this will be 
a monstrous world when the millennium comes, and all 
men are perfect.” 

Again Sartain, who believed in the immediate improve- 
ment of society, found himself struggling between his 
admiration for Vivian and his desire to bear testimony to 
the faith that was in him. Again he was silent, segs 
from inability to say what he wanted to say as he felt 
that it ought to be said. 

** But don’t let me check the ardor of youth,” the nov- 
elist went on, ‘and let me be a warning to you. If you 
mean to be a reformer—and I suppose that there is no- 
thing more beautiful in youth than its willingness to lead 
the forlorn hope and to die in the last ditch—if you mean 
to be a reformer, as I have said, you must not let your 
sense of humor get the better of you. You must take it 
by the throat while it is in the gristle and strangle it. A 
highly developed sense of humor will prevent a man 
from making a fool of himself—and all the ress of 
the world is due to men who didn’t care how foolish they 
looked, so long as they gained their point.” 

The elder man paused as though for a reply. Sartain 
turned over in his mind this last proposition, and declared 
that he saw what Mr. Vivian meant. 

**But you didn’t come here to have me discuss the 
psychology of improvement,” the host went on. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing since you left college?” 

‘*T’ve been on a paper in Topeka—the Tribune,” Sartain 
responded. ‘‘It was my ambition to be a writer, and I 
supposed then that newspaper-work would be a good way 
of beginning.” 

** And you are not so sure of it now?” the novelist asked 
—‘‘ that is, if I may judge from your manner.” 

** Well,” began the young man, “I don’t regret the ex- 
perience, of course—I've had a chance to see all sorts of 
things, and I've mixed with the people, and I’ve been 
forced to study the current of events—but I’ve come to 
the conclusion slowly that a daily newspaper is a devour- 
ing monster,and that I had better get out of its maw while 
there is yet time.” 

The novelist smiled gently, and said, ‘‘I should be in- 
clined to think that three or four years on a Kansas daily 
might lead to the discovery that there is a certain differ- 
ence between journalism and literature.” 

“It didn’t take me long to find that out,” Sartain de- 
clared, grimly; ‘‘and I've been trying to get away for the 
last eighteen months—not that I don’t like the Topeka 
people, for I do, and I sympathize with them, and I can- 
not understand the stupidity of the Eastern papers that 
are always misrepresenting Kansas. But I suppose the 
editors have to take their orders from the men who own 
the newspapers; and I believe most of the New York 
papers are owned in Wall Street.” 

** And yet you are now going on one of these New York 
papers, I suppose?” Vivian queried, quietly. 

**T’ve been able to get out of journalism,” Sartain ex- 
plained. ‘ Carington & Company, the publishers, here in 
New York, are getting out a big subscription-book; it’s to 
deal paged nae superstitions of all sorts, and with the 
births and deaths of great men, and with the dates of 
great events. It is to be called the American Book of 
Days, and I am to edit it for them. I begin there the day 
after to-morrow. I shall make enough to live on, and the 
labor won’t be so exhausting as not to leave me with time 
for my own work. Now in Topeka I had to grind out so 
much stuff that even when I had the chance it was very 
hard for me to buckle down to anything of my own.” 
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**What did you do on the paper there?” Vivian asked. 

“I did everything, first and last,” Sartain answered, 
‘‘except set type and canvass for ads. I’ve written the 
whole edi page for a month at atime. I’vedone the 
theatrical notices, and I've attended conventions of all 
sorts. I always did the book reviews, of course. At first 
I used to read the books carefully and make up my mind 
slowly—I don’t think I am ever very quick in making 
up my mind. Then I would write two or three columns 
sometimes about the volumes that seemed to me best 
worth while, especially about your books, and about the 
books that deal with the problems of human progress, 
But I had to give all that up after three or four months; 
the pressure was too much for me. I hadn’t time to read 
anything, or to think about what I read, or about any- 
thing else; all I had time to do was to write. Now, as I 
look back on it, I do not see how I was ever able to get 
my novel started, I know there wasn’t a page of it writ- 
ten before two in the morning, when I was always dead 
tired—and I’ve fallen asleep more than once before I had 
written a stick.” 

**So you have written a novel?” cried Vivian. ‘* What 
is it about? Is it astudy of life in Kansas? That would 
be very interesting, and you would have the field all to 
yourself, as yet, I think.” 

Sartain was suddenly conscious of the temerity of 
his choice of subject and of the inadequacy of his equip- 
ment, 

**No,” he admitted at last, ‘‘it isn’t a Kansas story. In 
fact, I had planned it before I went West. It is—well— 
it is an attempt to follow in your footsteps, Mr. Vivian. 
It is a study of life in New York.” And as he made this 
explanation he acknowledged to himself his presumption 
in venturing upon so great a theme with so little know- 
ledge. In bis sensitiveness he thought he detected a smile 
hovering upon the face of his host. 

‘You have chosen a most fascinating subject,” said 
Vivian, simply. ‘‘Some day—when we know each other 
better—you must ask me what the old pope, Pius IX., 
used to say to visitors to Rome when they were presented 
to him.” 

* I suppose it must seem absurd to you,” Sartain began 
to explain, hesitatingly, ‘‘but I think you ought to be 
lenient with me—you at lcast—since what tempted me 
was the greatness of the opportunity New York affords 
to the novelist, as you have proved in your own stories— 
in A Sorry Inheritance, especially.” 

‘*Don’t suppose that I am insensible to the flattery,” 
Vivian responded, with a light laugh; ‘‘ but you see I 
have to write about New York, since New York is all I 
know. I haven't the advantage of knowing Kansas, Now 
don’t think that is irony! It isn't, I assure you. I sin- 
cerely wish I had your knowledge not only of Topeka 
and its people. but also of Narragansett Pier, seen from 
the point of view of a Native. Really I am inclined to 
envy your possession of material so valuable and so fresh.” 

The manner of the elder man was kindly, and the 
younger took heart. 

“It was my observation of society people at the Pier 
which — eee to me the writing of Dust and Ashes,” 
he declared. 

** Dust and Ashes is a striking title,” Vivian commented; 
“but it seems to suggest that your view of Society in New 
York is a little jaundiced, doesn’t it?” 

Sartain looked up and faced him sturdily. 

“It is the view of a man who has driven a hack at 
Narragansett Pier,” he answered, “‘ and who has lived for 
years in Kansas.” 

‘*T see,” said the elder novelist, ‘‘and I can sympathize 
with you, I think. But I think also that the view which 
seemed to you natural enough, first in Rhode Island and 
then in Kansas, will change only too swiftly now that you 
are here in New York itself.” 

“T arrived only this morning,” the young man con- 
fessed, ‘‘and I have discovered that already. Some of 
my views have dissolved now. But I shall get others in 
place of these soon enough. I’ve been staring all the way 
up Fifth Avenue—staring like a hayseed.” 

** And how does the city impress you now?” asked the 
New- Yorker. 

“I don’t know yet—at least, I haven’t been able to 
forinulate what I feel,” was the answer. ‘‘I am con- 
scious, I think, of a semi-hostility—the city seems so ugly, 
so noisy, so mighty, so overwhelming! .It strikes me that 
a man must be very big not to be lost here in the immen- 
sity of it.” 

**I don’t suppose it is easy to be somebody in a place 
where a man doesn’t always know his next-door neigh- 
bor’s name, and where he isn’t always aware how many 
children the people have who live across the way,” said 
the novelist. ‘‘But a great city minds its own busi- 
ness, which is more than a little village ever does; anda 
man can be alone if he chooses; and he can live his own 
life here. I won't say New York is ever really friendly 
to the new-comer—it is too self-satisfied for that, and too 
much absorbed in its own affairs; but, on the other hand, 
I don’t think it is ever hostile, as you have fancied. In- 
different, rather—indifferent is as strong an adjective as I 
should use.” 

‘*T suppose you have the same love for New York that 
Dickens had for London and that Daudet has for Paris?” 
Sartain suggested. 

‘*[ must not let you compare me with the masters,” 
Vivian smilingly deprecated; ‘‘ but I suppose my feeling 
is like theirs in kind, at least. And even if I had no live- 
ly affection for the city, I could not help finding it un- 
failingly stimulating. And so will you.” 

**I do now,” returned Sartain. 

** And I will say more,” Vivian went on. ‘‘I contend 
that a great city is the best university; that no matter 
what ph nee you took your degree at, New York is in it- 
self a post-graduate course.” 

“Doesn't the city sometimes charge a very heavy fee 
for its diploma?” asked Sartain, slyly. 

**Not only that,” admitted Vivian, ‘‘ but the examina- 
tion is very severe, and very few of those who matriculate 
are able to keep up with the class. Let us hope you will 
graduate summa cum laude. And if you think an older 
student can give you any advice worth having, don’t hesi- 
tate to ask for it.” 

Sartain at once wondered whether it would be fair to 
request Vivian to read the manuscript of Dust and Ashes. 
He was in two minds about his own book. One day he 
would think that as soon as it was published it would be 
greeted at once as the Great American novel, and on the 
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**T should like your advice,” he began, conquering his 
timidity with an effort. 

“I will give you my Five Good Rules for the Young 
Man of Letters,” Vivian returned, smiling, ‘‘ the result of 
many years of experience and meditation. First, don’t 
try to live by literature, but have some other means of 
support—like your salary from Carington & Company, 
for example. Second, don’t neglect your health; that is 
to say, exercise regularly, and steadfastly refuse to over- 
work. Third, do your best always, and never be satis- 
fied with your second best. Fourth, try to please your- 
self, for then you are sure to please somebody at foont: 
but don’t be too easy to please. Fifth, and perhaps this 
is the most important of all—certainly it is the most prac- 
tical—fifth, sell your wares always in the best market and 
for the highest price you can get. Don’t think of the pa 
till the work is done; but when it is done, insist on its full 
value. Follow those five rules, and if there is anything 
in you, it will have a fair chance to come out and to reap 
its full reward.” 

**T shall treasure them in my heart,” responded Sartain, 
smiling in his turn, and adjusting his rhetoric to Vivian's. 
“They are written in my memory in letters of gold.” 

** And now I have given you my advice,” said Vivian, 
rising and casting his cigar into the fireplace, ‘“‘let’s go into 
the parlor, and my daughter will give you a cup of tea,” 

**I shall be delighted,” Sartain declared as he stood 
up. He was seized with a sudden fit of shyness to which 
he was determined not to yield. He wondered what man- 
ner of woman this daughter of the novelist might be, and 
he was conscious, also, of a hope that the girl who had 
come up in the elevator with him, Miss Dircks, might still 
be with Miss Vivian, and that he might make her acquain- 
tance also. 

“You know, I have three children,” the novelist re 
marked ; “half of them are girls.” Then, having enjoyed 
the younger man’s stare of surprise, he added: ‘‘ And so 
are the other half! I have three daughters only.” 

Sartain recalled having read somewhere in a newspaper 
that Mr. Vivian was a widower, and that his eldest daugh- 
ter kept house for him. The swift change of the subject 
of their conversation had taken him by surprise, and he 
did not see now how he could lead the talk again to his 
Dust and Ashes and ask Mr. Vivian to read it. For the 
present he felt that the best he could do was to give up 
the attempt. So he followed his host in silence, 

[To BE OONTINUED.) 


LD LETTERS. 


Waar disposition shall we make of old letters, 
or of friendly letters which have not yet become 
old? The question is a practical one, and peo- 

ple answer it according to their temperament, and in va- 
rious ways. Some persons never destroy a letter. They 
keep in orderly files, duly labelled and endorsed in the 
proper succession, all communications received during a 
week, a month,a year, a lifetime. For business reasons 
it is well to preserve business letters until the progress of 
time has made it certain that they will not again be needed 
for reference or consultation. Receipts should be filed. 
Business must be a matter of record, not trusted to the 
human memory, which has burdens enough to carry with- 
out being weighted by a straw’s unnecessary load. Even 
in this line of written transaction, however, there comes a 
period when pigeon-holes and desks may be cleared, and 
room made for new claimants, the old having had their 
day; that which was of an acknowledged permanence, 
like title-deeds and marriage-records, committed to vol- 
umes and safes in selected places, and that which was 
merely transient being given to the flames. 

Hard as it seems to the friendly hand and heart to pur- 
sue a similar course with letters of sentiment, or with 
family correspondence, it is usually wise after an inter. 
val to destroy all letters received, unless there is some 
strong reason to the contrary. Letters gather dust; they 
grow yellow and faded; the writers and recipients alike 
pass away, and a trunk in the attic under the eaves holds 
the loves and hates, the secrets, the scandals, perhaps, of a 
generation gone. A woman rummaging in her garret 
discovered one day the strange and hitherto unsuspect d 
shameful story of an ancestress whose memory had been 
held in honor through the long years, It was told in let 
ters which ought to have been burned as soon as read. 
Where there are family revelations of disaster or sin, 
family traditions of hate or malice, where a family skele 
ton rattles his dry bones in the pages of familiar corre- 
spondence, there is but one sane thing to do, and that is 
to reduce the infamy to ashes as soon as possible. We 
owe something to those who are our contemporaries, 
something to ourselves, something to those who ma 
come after us, in our conduct as regards the written Bae | 

Even love-letters, and letters of tender friendship sent 
by woman to woman, having served their first turn, given 
their message and performed their errand, are best out of 
the way. Chloe writes to Phyllis in terms of fondest in- 
timacy, and it is all beautiful and right until Strephon 
finds the letter by accident, reads it before he quite com- 
prehends its nature, and goes off into paroxysms of laugh- 
ter over the folly of the feminine mind. Ladies given to 
the outpouring of their souls.in poetic phrase to one an- 
other should not preserve their effusions, but by common 
consent their letters should speedily go upon the funeral 
pile for which hyperbole and exaggeration are fit material. 

When any one of us is honored by the acquaintance of 
a person of distinction, of some one whose letters are fine 
and picturesque, letters one day to have a commercial 
value perhaps in the autograph market, or to fill a place 
in biography, it becomes a duty to do nothing with such 
letters which their writer would disapprove. Only an ig- 
noble soul makes merchandise of the friendly letters of a 
helpless man, and none are so helpless as thedead. Be sure 
that your friend, while living, has no care about the ulti- 
mate fate of his letters, or provide that in case of your 
own decease they shall be returned intact to him or his 
heirs. In reading very interesting memoirs of which 
charming personal letters form a part, the gentle reader 
occasionally cannot escape the feeling that he is eaves- 
eee oy hp! peeping through a key-hole. One ought at 
least to be certain in his bearing toward correspondence 
of every kind except that which relates to business, that 
he is doing the best he can, and evading no responsibility. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT SMITH COLLEGE 








OMMENCEMENT had a different significance for 
the graduates of Smith College this year than 
for any of the twenty-one generations of Seniors 
before them. It became part of a national 
event, and almost before the graduates realized 

it, from one end of the continent to the other the news 
was flashing over the wires, ‘‘ President McKinley visited 


strength is scarcely sufficient to last through these public 
occasions, slipped away at the first oe 

After a visit of an hour all told, the President passed 
out of the campus gates, and the college saw him no more. 
He was taken through the most attractive of old North- 
ampton’s historic streets, and, before he left, testified to his 
appreciation of the faithfulness of Company I during the 
































settled into the series of Shakspere plays, introduced by 
the class of ‘95 with ‘“‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” Class 
96 followed with ‘‘ As You Like It,” 97 produced ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘98 ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 
while '99, in the “‘ Winter's Tale,” has just been accorded 
as full a measure of praise and approval as her sister 
classes. 




















THE MEKCHANT OF VENICE. 


Smith College to-day In the town he was honored by 
the booming reports of cannon, elaborate arrangements of 
the pational colors on every building, the music of bands, 
a great military escort, and, at the entrance to the campus, 
by the greeting of a thousand school-children fluttering 
handkerchiefs and waving flags. 

It was the desire of President Seelye, however, that the 
welcome of the college should be characteristic. Accord 
ingly at the gate the long procession halted, the soldiers 
opened their ranks, and only the guests and the reception 
committee passed beyond 

Once inside, the scene shifted so quickly that the Presi- 
dent might have thought himself whisked away to another 
planet. The campus stretched out before him, quiet and 
peaceful, and he suddenly fuund himself running one of 
the pleasantest gauntiets he had ever known, between 
two rows of Seniors who tossed laurel at him all the way 
along until he left his carriage and disappeared inside the 
door of College Hall. Mrs. McKinley, who was in the 
second carriage, did not fail to reap her share of the fra 
grant blossoms also, and the unusual reception was a 
great pleasure to her, as well as to the President. Even 
disinterested spectators could but be grateful to President 
Seelye that, by opposing the tendency towards cap and 
gown, he had been able to show the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States, and the others watching, a sight so typi 
cal of the grace, beauty, and dignity of Smith College as 
her two hundred welcoming graduates in their gowns of 
white against the background of dark-clad spectators, 
with the green of the college campus and the overarching 
branches of the trees making a fitting frame-work for the 
whole picture 

Indeed, since the President spoke no word to the stu- 
dents, his visit to the college is best remembered as a series 
of pictures. First, his entrance to chapel, leaning on 
President Seelye’s arm, when the great audience of stu 
dents and alumnw waiting there rose to its feet by one 
impulse ; next his slow progress up the centre aisle, 
followed by the Senior 
class marching two by 
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Spanish’ var by giving every member of it the right hand 
of fellowship, as the soldiers filed by him at the house of 
Captain Williams, their commander 

In the mean time the Senior class was having its Ivy 
procession, listening to the welcome by Miss Blanche 
Ames, the Ivy Oration by Miss Harriet Chalmers Bliss, 
and joining in the Ivy Song written by Miss Grace Wal 
cott Hazard, set to music by Miss Agnes Mynter. 

To the outside world the climax of the Commencement 
season was the Presideut’s visit. What came before and 
what followed was of little import. But, after all, the 
drama of graduation is perennially interesting to those 
most concerned. It means the ceremony of reward and 
recognition after years of conscientious work. Viewed 
thus, even the visit of a President seems almost incidental 
in the progress of Commencement events. 

The Senior play, for instance, given the Friday and 
Saturday night before Baccalaureate Sunday, is not likely 
to lose its significance in the eyes of the graduates for any 
reason, when they remember the long untiring application 
of which it is the result. As early as Junior year the 
students begin to talk about their Commencement play, 
and from that time until the last performance the thought 
of it is ever present with them. The choice of the play is 
rendered difficult by the comparatively small range of 
characters which girls can represent well, and also by the 
limitations of costume, which put the masculine attire 
appropriate for girls to wear back several centuries. 

For the last five years the plays of Shakspere have 
seemed to lend themselves most easily to the needs of the 
Smith girls, but before that time plays enough of a very 
different character were given successfully. A most elab 
orate performance of ‘* Electra” —the first ever given by a 
woman’s college in the original Greek— was the achievement 
of the class of '89, even now spoken of with veneration. 
“* Athalie,” George Eliot’s ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy,” ‘‘ Colombe's 
Birthday,” by Robert Browning, and a dramatization of Ar 
thur Hardy's “ Passe Rose” were all given before the classes 


PERDITA AND FLORIZEL 


It is the best tribute to the perfection and finish of thes 
plays that the audiences do not reserve a special set of 
standards for judging them, but unconsciously apply the 
sume tests as to a performance in a city theatre. The 
plays are given under the efficient direction of Miss Lu 
della L. Peck, the head of the department of dramatic ex 
pression, and Mr. Alfred Young, of New York, assisted 
this year by Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, of New York, who 
is an authority on the stagecraft of the ‘* Winter's 
Tale.” 

Every part of the play is carefully considered, and the 
discipline of college training and Shakspere courses 
serves the actors well, in the intellectual conception pecul 
iar to fhe Smith rendering of Shakspere’s plays. The 
attendant who says two words is as judiciously chosen 
and drilled as if she held the stage an hour. This care 
and nicety of detail give a smoothness and consistency to 
the play not otherwise possible, and keep the proportion 
which it would have as a piece of literature. This was 
particularly true of the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.” The devel 
opment of character in Leontes, from the passion of jea 
lousy in the first act to his overwhelming remorse in the 
last, was excellently managed by Miss Ruth Strickland. 
Miss Harriet Bliss as Hermione won great commendation, 
especially at the trial and in the statue scene, when she 
held her position for a number of minutes so wonderful 
ly that the audience could scarcely believe she was not 
marble. All the characters were well taken, but Miss 
Carolyn Reed in the role of Paulina deserves special 
mention. 

The lighter side of the play was represented by the 
sheep-shearing scene, where Miss Harriet Coburn as Aw 
tolycus, Miss Bertha Cranston as the Old Shepherd, and 
Miss Janet Roberts as the Clown were fully up to the 
usual standard of Smith excellence in presenting Shak 
spere’s humor. Miss Ethel James in the character of 
Florizel was as beautiful to look upon as some sunny 
haired Saxon of old; while Miss Caroline Hills as Perdita, 
wreathed about with roses, 
seemed the embodiment 





two, to the stately mea 





sure of organ music; then 
the crowd of girls’ faces 
turned to him as he took 
his seat at the front of the 
platform, while the notes 
of the organ voluntary 
merged into a responsive 
chant between the choir 
and students. In com 
pliance with the special 
request of President Mc 
Kinley, the usual order of 
exercises was observed 

With the added dignity 
of President McKinley's 
attendance, therefore, the 
last chapel this year was 
an event long to be re 
membered. 

As the President drove 
about the grounds after 
chapel his way was beset 
by a series of informal re 
ceptions. Every time his 
carriage stopped, girls 
with cameras and without 
clustered about him like 
bees, Hesmiled and bow 
ed graciously in every di 
rection, and shook hands 
until the carriage moved 











again. Mrs. McKinley, 
however, whose store of 


GROUP FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


of some elusive midsum 
mer dream, particularly 
when, framed by the flow- 
er-trimmed crooks of the 
shepherds and shepherd 
esses, she dipped toward 
Florizel, kneeling before 
her, left a butterfly kiss 
in the air near him, and 
danced lightly away. 

The Seniors this year 
have every reason to con 
gratulate themselves on 
the successful outcome of 
all their work. As they 
scatter to the four corners 
of the earth, the plea of 
Dr. Storrs,the Commence 
ment orator, for dreams 
and yet more dreams will 
seem well suited to their 
needs. For they will not 
easily forget the honor of 
belonging to the glorious 
class of ’99, when the 
largest woman’s college in 
the world awarded the 
degree of LL.D. to the 
President of the United 
States, and when he, by 
his presence in the midst 
of them, set their Com 
mencement apart from all 
other Commencements. 
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NE of the most delightful characteristics of Mount 
Holyoke College has always been to extend the 
best of her hospitality to the stranger within her 
gates. Even in the comparatively obscure days 
before the new Holyoke, with its wider aims and 

influence, rose from the ashes of the great fire, guests of 
note were glad to visit there. During the last three years, 











gather on the steps to sing, and the Juniors, collected 
under the shadow of the great walnut-tree near by, join 
with them. Two years ago, for the first time, the last 
meeting was made a formal occasion, and the precedent, 
once established, has been followed by each class since. 
The time chosen is usually about five o'clock, but, owing 
to the President’s visit, the ‘‘Step Exercises” this year 





more appreciated because it comes before the bustle and 
hurry and responsibility of the last week grow insistent. 
For the Senior it means twenty-four delightful hours on 
the top of Mount Holyoke in the radiaat freshness of early 
June, shut away with her best friends from all the rest of 
the world. Cap and gown are part of the necessary equip- 
ment of each Senior, and, arrayed in these, the class sits 





PROCESSION OF STUDENTS OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE ON THE WAY TO DRAPE MARY LYON’S TOMB, 


while the college has been so much before public attention, 
it would almost seem asif no distinguished men or women 
had counted their experience complete without a pilgrim- 
age to the scene of Mary Lyon’s labors. They have all 
been welcomed with the utmost kindliness and cordiality, 
and have been accorded the respect and esteem due their 
attainments. The last visitor, however, has eclipsed the 
fame of all the rest. Lecturers and travellers, authors, 
artists, and musicians, may come again in a lifetime, but 
the President of the United States, as a genial and familiar 
guest of the college, will scarcely repeat his visit in a 
century. ‘The honor to Mount Holyoke, therefore, was 
great, and the responsibility also. Many weeks before- 
hand the students began to make plans and discard them, 
to reshape them, and finally, with the spirit of unselfish- 
ness which prevails strongly in the college, to adopt those 
which seemed to promise the most pleasure for the Presi- 
dent. In accordance with these, he was allowed to make 
his first entrance to the college Sunday afternoon without 
any active demonstration on the part of the students, and 
to attend the baccalaureate service and listen to the ser- 
mon of Dr. Jacobus of Hartford as unostentatiously as 
any other guest. On Monday he made his visit to Smith 
College, and did not return to Holyoke until Tuesday. 

In the interval occurred some of the most interesting 
ceremonies, which have grown to be Commencement tra- 
dition in the long term of Mount Holyoke’s . existence. 
The first of these was a picturesque acknowledgment of 
the debt of gratitude which each successive class owes to 
the founder of the college. The Seniors, dressed in white, 
gathered in front of Safford Hall, and marched across the 
campus, two by two, to Mary Lyon’s tomb, singing their 
class song as they went. They carried a long chain of 
smilax set with forget-me-nots, and after a song dedicated 
to Mary Lyon, and a poem in her honor by Miss Morse, 
they wreathed it about the tomb and slipped quietly away. 
A few minutes later they appeared again at Mary Lyon 
Hall, transformed into a body of dignified Seniors in cap 
and gown, ready to conduct the formalities gathered about 
the planting of the ivy in a proper spirit. When these 
were over, they led the way to Williston Hall, and took 
their place on the steps for the ‘‘ Step Exercises,” the most 
characteristic of all the later customs at Mount Holyoke. 
For some time it has been recognized that the steps of 
Williston Hall were exclusively the property of the Sen- 
iors, and the Freshman in the very first days of her college 
existence is taught to respect this right. She does not 
know why in the least, but if she happens to rest herself 
for a moment on them, she jumps up as if she had been 
caught stealing apples if any one comes in sight. 

All through the spring, in the twilight, the Seniors 


were pushed back into the morning. The Seniors sang 
all their favorite songs, and during a pause Miss Frances 
Hallock gave a bright crisp ‘‘ Treatise on the Ivy.” More 
songs followed, and finally the class will, a “ Surrender 
of Rights” to the Junior class, was read by Miss Susie 
Doane. The spicy little touches of wit were opportunities 
for a laugh that kept the Seniors from feeling the pathos 
of their last song together too deeply. Nevertheless, their 
eyes were somewhat misty as they left the steps, singing 
to the Juniors the last verse of their Step Song: 


As we leave the steps forever, 
To our eyes the hot tears well, 
And with hearts attuned to sadness, 
Lo! we bid them last farewell. 
Other feet will linger on them, 
Other tongues the chorus swell; 
From them, sisters, sing to Holyoke, 
Till you also say farewell. 


At the foot of the steps 


in judgment upon its members, It is the time when ev- 
ery student must pay the score of her past mistakes with 
interest, but the laugh that greets her particular grind 
has no sting in it when she remembers that each of her 
classmates must furnish matter for mirth in herturn. No 
hour is wasted, and by the time the Seniors have had 
toasts for dinner, toasts for supper, and toasts for break- 
fast, they have laid up such a store of humorous experi 
ence that it keeps the under-class girls busy all the rest 
of the term trying to extract from their retired friends a 
tenth part of what was said during that mysterious day 
on the mountain-top. 

The number of engagements for Monday, as well as for 
all the other days of Commencement week, made the Sen- 
iors appreciate more than ever the wisdom of having 
celebrated their Mountain day when time was not at a 
premium, and when the ethics of well-earned recreation 
could make a sure appeal to their weary brains. But 








the Senior president sur- 
rendered her cap and 
gown to the Junior pres- 
ident, and led the way to 
the walnut -tree, while 
the Juniors, taking pos- 
session of the steps, sang 
their response: 


At the passing of the spring- 
time 
Into summer's dusky haze, 
While you linger o’er the 
memories 
Of departed college days, 
Then it is with eager foot- 
steps, 
To the place where you 
have passed, 
We press forward, and, as 
Seniors, 
Claim the college steps at 
last. 


Senior Mountain day, 
another custom peculiar 
to Holyoke, although it 
antedates Commence- 
ment by several weeks, 
seems to belong prop- 





erly in the list of final 
pleasures, It is all the 











PRESENTING THE CAP AND GOWN TO THE JUNIOR CLASS. 
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though Monday may have been an arduous day for those 
who took part in the exercises, the guests were grateful 
for each new pleasure offered them, In the afternoon 
scenes from the ‘* Midsummer-Night’s Dream ” were given 
on the bill back of the college, overlooking the lake where 
the Holyoke girls row and dream—the college buildings 
and the wonderful stretch of hill and valley beyond. The 
situation in itself is beautiful, and when the guests in 
their gay-colored gowns came up the winding path and 
seated themselves before the impromptu stage of green 
grass the whole effect must have been a delight to any 
artist who happened to be present, even before the actors, 
gliding in and out among the trees, gave the crowning 
touch to his satisfaction. 

The play was managed 
entirely by the girls them- 
selves, without outside 
training, and was not at 
ill pretentious in its ef 
fort The same actors 
gave it last year, when 
they were Juniors, ap 
plying the proceeds tow 
ards the sum necessary 
to secure the endowment 
from Dr. Pearsons of 
Chicago. With the rest 
of the college, they 
strained every nerve to 
make their contribution 
as large as possible, and 
when the great day of 
triumph dawned at last, 
and the gift of Dr. Pear- 
sons became a certainty, 
they felt a sense of par- 
ticipation and exhilara- 
tion which paid them for 
every hour of preparation 
they bad spent on the 
play 

Informal _ theatricals 
have come to be a favor- 
ite form of amusement on 
Tuesday evening, which 
is given up each week to 
recreation. Some of the 
most successful attempts 
last winter were “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and 
** Proverbs in Porcelain,” 
by Austin Dobson, given 
by the Juniors and Fresh- 
men respectively. 

The Seniors have been taking mental notes during.all 
the performances, and found the task of making ready 
for their play this year much easier in consequence. The 
costumes were new, in honor of the President, and the 
rehearsals up in the grove very frequent. Nearly every 
afternoon during the last week a stranger might have 
been startled by a line of uncouth figures toiling up the 
hill, wrapped in mackintoshes, from the back of which 
protruded gauzy wings. A glimpse of them a few min- 
utes afterwards might have made her rub her eyes with 
wonder, as, freed of their disguises, they stood revealed, a 
band of light-footed fairies weaving a dainty dance about 
their queen 

The President, at last, was unable to attend the play; 
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but if be had, he would surely have voiced the sentiment 
of the rest of the audience by wishing that the exquisite 
midsummer revel might be given oftener by graceful girls, 
in the midst of beautiful trees, with the delicate trace 
of shadows marking strange flickering patterns on their 
costumes, and the afternoon sun producing artistic effects 
which would rival any calcium-light on the stage. 

In the evening the glee and banjo clubs entertained the 
Commencement guests with an excellent concert. They 
had spared no pains to make the programme as perfect as 
lay in their power, and if the truth be known perhaps 
there was a vague feeling of disappointment that the 
President should not hear the music which they had 





PLAY WAS MANAGED ENTIRELY BY THE GIRLS THEMSELVES. 


practised so willingly, knowing his fondness for it. But 
they had a reward which was accorded to none of their 
classmates. After the formal exercises of Tuesday were 


at an end, and the President had gone back to Holyoke, © 


he sent an invitation to the members of the glee club to 
repeat the concert that evening at the home of Mr. Whit- 
ing. Probably no one who was there will ever forget the 
delight of seeing the President off duty, and of meeting 
him as a host whose only pleasure was to entertain his 
guests and be entertained by them. Before the evening 
was over, each girl felt as if she had lost the President of 
the United States and gaifted a friend instead. 

But the glee club were not alone in this feeling. The 
whole college shared it with them. For Commencement 
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at Holyoke, with the return of former graduates of many 
classes who have loved the college also in their day, seems 
like a great family reunion. Into this President and Mrs, 
McKinley entered not as strangers or aliens, but as mem- 
bers of the circle who by some strange chance had before 
remained undiscovered. After the graduation exercises 
Tuesday morning they both went to Mary Lyon Hall, 
where the niece of the President, Miss Grace McKinley, 
has been living, and there met some of her Senior class- 
mates informally. Soon afterwards the President was 
escorted to the collation, where he sat down to table with 
fourteen hundred of Mount Holyoke’s students, alumna, 
and friends. In the afternoon he shook hands with the 
multitude which South 
Hadley had gathered from 
all the country round about 
to greet him,and then went 
back to the college again 
for his final farewell to the 
graduating class, which 
was given with a hearty 
rrasp of the hand to each. 

his had not been included 
in the plans of the day, 
and the Seniors found it 
a most delightful response 
to the ceremonious wel- 
come they had given him 
in the morning. When he 
arrived at the college,about 
ten o'clock, he found the 
whole class, in cap and 
gown, drawn up in double 
line between the two doors 
through which he passed 
on his way to the Com- 
mencement exercises. He 
entered Mary Lyon Chapel 
to the strains of ‘‘ Hail to 
the Chief!” and from that 
time until the exercises 
closed, the occasion was a 
continual ovation for him. 
The choir sang; Dr. Hen- 
ry A. Stimpson read from 
the Scripture and made a 
prayer; Dr. Judson Smith, 
of Boston, gave an address 
on ‘‘A Plea for the Human- 
ities”; Governor Wolcott 
madea ringing speech; and 
then came the event about 
which the interest of the 
day was centred—the pre- 
sentation of diplomas to the graduating class by President 
McKinley. In his turn he received a class banner from 
the members of ’99. In the name of the trustees, Dr. J. 
L. Trask conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws, and then President McKinley, breaking the silence 
which he had preserved on public occasions throughout 
his trip, gave to the Seniors the message which they will 
live out through all the years of their lives: 

‘*An educated womanhood is an open school for cit 
izenship every day of the year, and the home is the train 
ing-school for the author, the soldier, and the statesman. 
I wish for this graduating class all good things, and I 
want you to be assured that all good things wait upon a 
pure and noble woman.” A. K. FAtiows. 























RAVELLERS who take on themselves to give in- 
tending wanderers in Europe the benefit of their 
‘personal experiences” and expert advice, I sus 
pect, must answer for a good deal. Tastes and 
needs and incidents go by queer contraries. Nev 
ertheless, such schoolmastering ts likely to serve one or 
another voyager in at least a fraction of it. This is a time 
of the year when a vast number of Americans, men and 
women, aré starting on ocean steamers, bound on a longer 
or shorter ‘‘tour.” Perhaps these notes of a nomad, whose 
wanderings long have been ‘‘up and down, across and 
over,” wide sections of the opposite continent, may be of 
helpfulness. They are not tips of travel that your waiter 
in Paris will accept; nor of the kind—luckily—which you 
may meet in bicycling over the Brenner. In fact, their 
value is an uncertain equation for you, depending on what 
you have decided as convenient, pleasant, likely to occur 
—or just the opposite 
To begin with, in these days of crowded steamers, never 
start for England, France, or Germany as an entry and 
exit between the first of June and the middle of August, 
with a plan to return between September and November's 
middie, without your excursion ticket. You may not use 
it. You may decide to sell the return-half of it. But run 
no risks. If two or more persons are in your expedition 
the chances of difficulty and discomfort in getting home 
by neglecting this precaution are nowadays doubled. I 
have waited a month for a single vacant state-room, and 
a fortnight for even a berth, in the autumn, with no cer- 
tainty of a place till the last forty-eight hours of my hang- 
ing about. As to accommodations and class in steamers, 
unless you really must save time in your absence by go- 
ing or returning on express steamers, as the present writer 
too often is obliged to do, there is now no actual need of 
taking an expensive line or ship. There are half a dozen 
steamships between New York and England or Germany 
—especially on American or English lines—that give com- 
fortable accommodations at low rates. The second-class 
cabins and state-rooms of two or three of the fast lines 
also are wholly comfortable and attractive. But the re- 
strictions toa part of the ship, limited and exposed to smoke 
and to storm, can be serious inconveniences to second-class 
travellers, unless the voyage be halcyon. If you are a bad 
sailor, of course, even a royal yacht would be an inferno 


to you. In any case, except haste or the chance of return 
on sudden call, if you must economize on your steamer- 
passage, book by one of the newer steamers of the non- 
**express”’ order, of course with due care against an abso- 
lutely unpleasant venture. 

Moreover, you can dismiss from your mind nowadays 
all questions of the necessity of ‘‘ outside” state-rooms for 
comfort on almost any of the newer vessels. You may, 
indeed, give the preference, with good result, to the inside 
rooms. The ventilation of ocean steamers is, for the most 
part, admirable. So much attention is paid to the draught 
for ‘‘ inside” state-rooms that you have better air-currents 
in them, as a rule, than for those where the port-hole 
(which may be a nuisance night and day on the ocean) is 
expected to help the good work along. Also, above this, 
the steamships of recent model are so wide that there is a 
perceptible gain in steadiness by your being as much with- 
in the midmost body of the ship as is pes ble. The roll- 
ing—when rolling sets in—is materially less appreciated. 
Again, remember that if you pay for the convenience of 
a state-room on the promenade-deck, or even on the saloon- 
deck, you will have most motion and not materially larger 
or better quarters, and unless you wish to have accommo- 
dation de /uze in every essential, sofas, like Burns’s mythic 
Scotch breeches, ‘‘plush o’ gude blue hair,” and gilt- 
framed mirrors to enlarge your view, will not steady your 
feet in a gale. But a below-stairs asylum will do so. 
Unless, then, you must consider every question involving 
your physical movements, such as a serious invalidism 
and a lameness may beget, imitate Sir Joseph Porter 
when you book, and “‘ generally go below,” without hesi- 
tation. 

Companionship, as a permanent status in travelling, in- 
troduces all sorts of delicate and usually not a few difii- 
cult considerations. It means either a pleasure trip ruined 
or a pleasure trip doubly pleasant. This is atruism. All 
that £ can say here in the matter is, first, that the average 
European journeyings may be trusted to double every in- 
convenient trait that your prospective mate possesses to 
your knowledge, and to observe many admirable ones 
stay at home for daily consumption, so to say. Vivacity, 
intelligence, accomplishments, physical ability, affection, 
are all weighed in a six weeks’ absence in foreign parts 
against other qualities more necessary. If you anierstand 


yourself, and what you are going to Europe to do and to 
see, and what not to do and to see, and are not sure that 
the companion to be accepted or declined has the virtues 
of patience, unselfishness—a wide word—quietness, order 
liness, and composure in at least a fair and trustworthy 
measure, however rich the graces above named, do you 
find out another fellow-wanderer—or go alone. Possibly 
you are a bit deficient yourself. If so, you would better 
discover the sad conclusion in advance, rather than face 
it at a foreign hotel, at the end of a gentle or a harsh 
wrangle, in which your partner just marks how circum 
stances alter people, and bow altercations have made your 
spontaneous human nature a poor article de royage. 

It seems discourteous, but when you ‘‘sail” do not be 
** seen off” to Europe or Asia or Africa, or anywhere else, 
by friends and relatives. That is, shun the formality, or 
informality, as a general practice. In the first place, go 
aboard early as you may. You need nearly all the time 
from the moment you get aboard your ship to see that your 
ship’s luggage is really stowed in your state-room conven 
iently and unpacked for the trip, to secure your last letters, 
to interview stewards above and below, to rent your chair, 
to change your clothing—to make yourself comfortable 
generally. Thus you will quietly advance on the ‘‘ rush ” 
after starting and on any prematurely bad weather. When 
these complicated preparations downstairs are over, you 
will be in mood and trim and time to go up to the deck, 
and, seated in your corner, to absorb the fresh air, to ob- 
serve your fellow-travellers (a wise fore-observation), and 
so to behold yourself carried gently away from the bustle 
and confusion of noisy departure. There is no need of 
augmenting the number of good-byes in this world. Eu- 
ropean voyages nowadays are, in re, no more than going 
on much shorter journeys and land absences. You have 
said and you have been told all that the last hour of your 
starting will elicit from nine friends in ten. Of course, if 
She is to answer “ yes” definitely, or if He is most likely 
to offer himself then and there, why, the steamer farewell 
is justified. Or, if ordinarily distant friends can see you 
for a moment only without such scrambling conditions, 
so be it. But, as a general custom, the steamer farewells 
to people going on pleasure or ordinary business now 
are an attention obsolete, silly, troublesome, and not war 
ranted by the good sense we apply to most of life’s affairs. 
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It is best for you to say frankly, ‘‘Thank you, but please 
don’t come to the steamer; for I shall be so engaged that 
I doubt if it would repay you or me”—or words to a 
firmer, if not less amiable, effect of veto. ‘‘ Mind, you'll 
be sure ayd write how you got along as soon as you land?” 
‘**You'll be sure and give my kind regards to Miss B.?” 
*““You have the address of the G.’s?’ ‘How many 
trunks did you say you have?” ‘ Now, where will you 
be the most of the time?” “I wish I were going with 
you!” And to candor the more troublesome, ‘* Don’t you 
wish I were going with you?” ‘‘Oh, there’s Kitty— 
over there by the policeman—with Mrs. Jackson, don’t 
you see her?” such are the babbling importunities of sen- 
sible people, ninefold repeated perhaps, at a “‘ steamer 
good-by.” 

Another practical suggestion. It is very practical, for 
it has to do with nothing less than seasickness. Do not 
go to sea tired. This sounds like an impossibility to be 
achieved. But it must be achieved, if you are a 
sailor. A voyage can only be restful to poor nerves and 
to dubious stomachs when it is begun without too many 
days of rushing about op errands, too many little social 
undertakings, too much talking and walking—and eating 
—and sitting up late just before you start away. A large 
number of chronic sufferers from seasickness cannot be 
freed from that mysterious plague; no, not by will or 
yhysic. But a large number can be helped away from it 
if such people will not go away in a scramble, with every- 
thing from days in a department-store to a dinner party 
just over. The caution against physical fatigue applies 
to men as to women, while its need may arise in quite 
other preparations. If possible, let your last forty eight 
hours be those of due sleep and of comfortable packing. 
Go aboard your ship without danger of reaction from 
having “done as much work in a day as a man—or a wo- 
man—could do in three.” 

Doubtless there always will be things that we need in 
foreign parts which can be got better, cheaper, sometimes 
only, in America. But beware of packing for Europe as 
if it were a world where no shops were yet organized. 
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Very seldom—indeed, on! y in extremely rural corners—can 
you fail to get what will serve your need. Many over- 
cautious European travellers load their trunks with arti- 
cles never to be used, buyable in a Tirolese village almost 
as quickly as in Twenty-third Street. (For the benefit of 
those who need or have the Aabit of quinine, 1 beg to 
make a special remedial exception of that useful arti- 
cle, nearly always adulterated, wnpilled, and not cheap 
abroad.) The word “trunk” above reminds me to urge 
much against carrying our heavy American sort about 
Europe. Baggage is not smashed there—as yet. You 
will save money on your railway expenses, and please 
all the porter clan generally, by using the light-weight 
trunks, not to be used here at all. European trunks are 
either very good or very bad. The round-cornered can- 
vas article, sold as a patented one all over by European 
trunk establishments, is durable and weighs little. 

Am I likely to be again accused of cynicism? It may 
be. But be frank about not promising, before you start, 
to write letters to merely social acquaintances, however 
near, however interested you are in them. Be generall 
wary of undertaking to pay visits, calls, or any suc 
merely social courtesies on people that are ‘‘ friends of 
friends,” but not known yet personally to you. Be es- 
pecially chary of all undertakings to shop for others. 
These little compacts are pleasantly and carelessly en- 
tered into; and they often mean an amount of time and 
strength and patience and disappointment abominable to 
count up. Most of your friends can somehow live with- 
out your letters. They should remember you affection- 
ately, even write to you, without them—for three or four 
months! Calls mean a probable interruption to the social 
engagements of the callee, and an almost sure ove to your 
hurried self as the caller. Quite possibly there will not 
result any particular interest of such a forced acquaint- 
ance. In like manner, be a bil cynical in your not chang- 
ing by a footstep’s breadth your attitude toward your 
compatriots abroad that you care nothing for at home. 
Tiresome Mr. and Mrs. Marco Polo are not any more live- 
ly in Vienna than in ——th Street, New York city. The 
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ushing or vulgar or snobbish Captain Cook and his fam- 
ly will rightly be inimical to you, if, after your years of 
snubbing them in Washin , you can chatter travellers’ 
commonplaces for a week in Car!sbad—and then let them 
alone when you are both ‘‘ back.” The expansiveness of 
our feelings on coming across when abroad those for 
whom we take no pains at home is queer psychology. 
As for shopping, there is now little excuse for burdening 
you with that, and not custom, but custom-houses make 
excusably such cowards of us all, that there is no ungra- 
ciousness in your refusing to buy for some dear tempter 
or temptress what may be hard to find, superhard to 
**match” by inexorable ‘‘ sample” that you carry about, 
expensive as to your letter of credit—for friends seldom 
anticipate that detail—uncertain to please, and a real Old 
Man of the Sea on your mind as the steamer nears the 
American tariffs. 

If po are really overfamiliar with a certain route of 
travel abroad, and pretty certain that you would not care 
to ‘‘do” it over again by yourself, never be inveigled into 
joining a party, from one to a hundred, for going over it. 

You will find the tax on your interest more than you can 
suppose in advance. You will want to use time other- 
wise, in immeasurable halts. Of course, here, as other- 
wise, much depends on who is the companion; but the 
caution is of general use, and I make it most firmly. 
Take it on faith, 1 beg, if you really know a route by 
heart and are a bit tired of what it offers you. 

Possibly these fragments of counsel are not sentimen- 
tally pretty but they are made advisedly. Travelling is 
a mild sort of science, and Science knows no sentiments, 
in spite of a George Canning and ‘‘ The Loves of the Tri- 
angles.” On your starting out for Europe depend often 
your ideas of what you accomplish there for health, edu- 
cation, and pleasure. Your steamship experience and 

your after plans may be to you either Virgil’s Gate of 

reams or a daily progress to something like Avernus. 

Start fair to avoid a false note; and be sure that thus you 
are benefiting others than yourself. Take this advice 
from an old traveller. 


CLEARING WEATHER 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 





T had always been a favorite exercise of Emerson's ra- 
ther reckless imagination to make all sorts of proph- 
ecies about an event which he knew was bound to 
happen in one way or another, and afterwards to com- 
pare his various forecasts with the reality. It amused 

him to find that his speculations, however comprehensive, 
never covered the occurrence he had attempted to picture, 
no matter how free a rein he might give his fancy before- 
hand. 

This afternoon, therefore, when he stood on the hearth- 
rug in the Barrett's drawing-room, he was fairly bewil- 
dered by his recollections of the great number of times, 
during his three years of absence, that he had endeavored 
to imagine the very scene which was about to transpire. 
He realized, with a smile, that whatever might happen 
was sure to be coctrary to all his forecasts, in that his first 
interview alone with Miss Barrett was not to be the first 
time that he had seun her since his return. In Heidelberg 
he had always thought that he would be allowed to call 
upon her at least the day after his arrival, and that the 
old intimacy would be resumed at once. But he had 
been in town a fortnight now, and although he had dined 
at the Barrett’s and had met her at other houses, she had 
not until this afternoon asked him to talk with her, or ac- 
cepted any of those téte-A-téte opportunities of which they 
used once unblushingly to avail themselves. 

He had made up his mind on two things. One was, of 
course, to tell her of his unchanged hope that some day 
she might accept the heart he had to offer her, and the 
other was to hold her to her promise which bound her to 
tell him if she had grown to love another, or if her affections 
were still ungiven, as on the day he sailed. Katherine 
had never engaged herself to him; there was not even a 
perilous *‘ understanding” between them; but three years 
ago she had agreed with him that if her heart fell to an- 
other while he was away she would tell him., ‘‘ Natural- 
ly,” she had said, ‘‘ my best friend should know of it first 
of all.” Now he had come back to hear gossip about 
Miss Barrett and one of the Carroll boys—she was a girl 
about whom people talked a good deal at all times—and 
several kindly natured ladies had assured him that the 
engagement would be announced in the spring. He did 
not for an instant believe them, but it made his pulse 
jump nevertheless, and when he heard her coming down 
the stairs he wondered vaguely if this was to be the crisis 
of their knowledge of each other. 

“I've hardly had a chance to see you at all, have I?” 
said Kate, after they had shaken hands. ‘‘ Certainly not 
to tell you how thoroughly glad I am that you are here.” 

**It is good to be home,” said Emerson, ‘‘and very 
strange, too—because I have thought about it so much, I 
suppose. I can hardly realize, for instance, that you and 
I are talking together again.” 

‘*Such a learned person! Of course it must be strange 
and difficult to converse with ordinary mortals. When do 
you go to Cambridge and assume the mighty honors—” 

‘‘Of an assistant professor? Whenever I choose. The 
prize at Heidelberg settled that.” 

“ Splendid! Iam delighted with your success. Do you 
know how fortunate you are, Frank, to be so successful? 
I suppose you are absolutely happy.” 

“Do you think,” said Emerson, ‘‘I have a right to be 
as happy as that?” 

** Why not?” she said. ‘‘ You have succeeded, and with 
a success for which you have worked a long time. No 
man, it seems to me, could wish for more than that.” 

**Have you forgotten what I wished for three years 
ago?” said he. - 

He was watching her, and the little shadow of uneasi- 
ness and apprehension that hung for a second upon her 
face set his doubts assembling. 

‘Surely, Frank,” she said, ‘‘ your life now, with its new 


and great interests, has no place for what your imagination 
said to you three years ago.” 

““My imagination!” he retorted, almost petulantly. 
** Must all the saving, lifting hopes and ideals of a man’s 
heart be disregarded as imaginary fancies? Do you know 
what you are saying? What in the world has an unreal 
imagination to do with a man’s real life?” 

‘But a runaway imagination—what then?” she said. 
‘And of course you understand this now better than 
you did.” 

Here a servant came in to place the lamps. In the 
rosy light which gathered about the table near which she 
was sitting he could see her betfer, and see how beautiful 
she was, with the wholesome beauty that comes from 
health and strength of body and of soul. 

‘*At any rate,” she continued, *‘I can’t see the use of 
talking of such things.” There was a puzzle arrange- 
ment of steel rings lying on the table by her. She picked 
it up and said: ‘‘I think this is much more sensible. 
You have to find a way to get all four of the rings on the 
bar. Can you do it?” 

“I have something harder to find than that,” said 
Emerson. 

** What is it? Oh, I know !—a lost Greek root or some- 
thing.” 

“No,” he said, quite seriously—‘‘a lost American girl. 
The reason I ask you about her is because you look so 
remarkably like her. One would, in fact, almost think 
you were she, and, strangely enough, you have the same 
name. So perhaps you know something of her.” 

‘*Perhaps I do,” said Miss Barrett, with a faint smile. 

“I met her three years ago,” he began, gravely, ‘‘ at 
Stockbridge. Have you ever been there? All of that 
summer we were with each other constantly, Miss Bar- 
rett and I—we rode together, golfed together, drove and 
walked together. At the end of two months I was hcpe- 
lessly in love with her, and she didn’t know it.” 

Kate raised her eyes for an instant, but Emerson’s were 
fixed moodily at the flickering of the fire. 

‘“** Hopelessly’ is the word exactly,” he went on, ‘‘I 
had just wasted a post-graduate course at Harvard. I 
had nothing to do, and hoped for nothing to do, and be- 
lieved I had found the true theory of life in staying out 
of every field of activity and devoting myself to the culti- 
vation of a rut of respectable idleness. But after I had 
discovered, in her eyes, what life really meant, a remark- 
able thing happened. A chance came to me to secure at 
the university a position as instructor, and the coincidence 
of the possibility of a career presenting itself at that time 
seemed almost providential. So I told her of it, and of 
my love for her, and of the place she held in my heart.” 

He stopped, resting his head on his hands. 

**And what did she say?” asked Miss Barrett. 

“‘She was all kindness,” said he, ‘‘and her chilling 
words of denial were warmed by her affectionate tender- 
ness, so that I might almost misinterpret them if I chose. 
And yet they were plainly understood. She did not care 
for me beyond the bounds of friendship.” 

“‘Somehow,” he continued, after a pause, “‘ this revela- 
tion, cruel as it was to both, probably, seemed to bring us 
closer together. Before the summer was over she had as- 
sured me again and again of her lasting kindness of heart, 
and had even promised to tell me first of all if ever my 
place, foremost in her regard, was usurped by another. 
The position at Cambridge depended upon my taking a 
course of study abroad, and it was very hard to be com- 
pelled to leave her. But my trust in her faithful sym- 
pathy inspired me with courage and determination to do 
my best, and when we told each other good-by she be- 
lieved me when I said that in spirit I was not leaving her 
atall. I worked steadily at Heidelberg, thinking always 
of her welcoming eyes when I should return, and living 


on her promises at least of warmest friendliness. From 
the way that I missed her I knew that I must go on lov- 
ing her until I died. So 1 toiled away, and won my 
long and weary race, and came home, trusting stoutly 
that ordinary human happiness was not to be denied to 
me.” 

“Well?” 

‘** Well—I can’t find the girl.” 

He rose slowly and replaced a bit of firewood which 
had rolled forward on the andirons. As he did so the 
hope came to him that he had made an effective and dra- 
— plea, and he unconsciously began to applaud him- 
self. 

‘*Are you sure,” said she, timidly, and with infinite 
gentleness, if he only could have seen it—‘‘ are you sure, 
Frank, that this girl really exists?” 

** She existed once,” he said, clasping his hands over 
his knee. 

“Or did she live only among your ideals? Perhaps 
that is the reason you cannot find her—because during 
your long lonely absence you have brooded over it so 
much that you have made in your fancy a girl whom your 
sober mind would give no place in reality.” 

**T have often heard her say that I might do that,” said 
Emerson, “but she knew better. She knows a man’s 
heart is a separate thing from his head, and a holier and 
truer thing, and more to be trusted and followed. A man 
does not love because he knows, some one has said, he 
knows because he loves.” 

But she seemed to disregard all this, and went on: 

** Are you sure that she did not see how useless it was 
to warn you of this, and that her change of manner—” 

** You mean,” said Emerson, interrupting her somewhat 
abruptly, ‘‘that her tone of familiarity only encouraged 
me in the construction of this supposedly false woman? 
And so she resolved to steady my imagination by out 
wardly withdrawing her intimacy?” 

“* Something like that perhaps,” she said, softly; “‘ what 
would you say if she told you so?” 

“Tf that is the reason she would offer for the alteration 
in her, I should say that the real cause of it was some- 
thing entirely different—something which she didn’t care 
to tell me, and something of which she was a little bit 
ashamed.” 

Now Emerson had hardly meant to say that. But he 
could not help age | to maintain an advantage by 
taking the offensive, and he did not perceive that such a 
resolve was in itself a token of selfish insincerity. 

““What is there,” said Miss Barrett, ‘‘ for her to be 
ashamed of?” 

The little ring of curiosity in her voice seemed to Emer- 
son’s wo tecveemonpy alg creas to be the very quintessence 
ad ra and he stood up, and set his shoulders 

ack. 

** Kate,” he said, ‘‘ this farce is useless. I have troubled 
you often enough before with my jealousy and discontent 
—this, 1 swear, is the last time. For a year your letters 
have been studiously formal; your manner since my re- 
turn has been indifference itself. You haven't offered 
any reasonable explanation. I believe you are playing 
with me, and that you are engaged to Arthur Carroll.” 

He turned his back and walked towards the window, 
proud of his own audacity, but wondering if he had 
burned his bridges behind him. He did not see the mist 
of pallor which flitted across her face; what he did see 
was the flash of determination in her eyes and the fearless 
poise of her head as she replied to him. 

‘Do you think that is fair?” she said. ‘Do you think 
it is right to bring that in?” 

‘You talk of fairness,” he exclaimed—‘‘ you, who were 
to tell me when you could accept the love of another 
man.” 











Wel she said, with exasperating calmness, ‘‘ what 
would you have wished me to do, had you known?” 

He was quite abandoned now to his stinging sense of 

injury,‘and his unreasonable, petty storm of despondency 


ind anger ‘At least. 
shall be to musi 

What I would have you do,” he said, slowly, “is 
this: I would have you release yourself from this boy 
ind wait for me There is no other way for me out of it 
I have allowed myself to think of you so much that my 
mind cannot truly live without you.” 

And is my life nothing?” she said, searching his face 
with her eyes. ‘‘Do you mean that I owe it to you to 

ve up my love for another man, so that you may be 
happy? 

You owe me nothing,” he said. ‘I know that 

jut you would ask this of me?” she persisted. ‘‘ You 
would accept this?” 

Yes,” he said, with blind bravado; “I do ask it of 
you. I demand it of you. My love is the greatest thing 
in “he world 

And the only thing, apparently,” she replied. There 
was something of disappointment in the minor tone of her 
lowered voice; her eyes dropped, and she half shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘‘Is it too great to consider any happi- 
ness but its own? I shall never be engaged to Arthur 
Carroll There is no chance of it.” 

rhen,” cried Emerson, uncertainly—‘‘ then—” 

I am afraid there is no ‘then, ” said she, sadly 

Hiow can there be?” She caught her breath, wondering 
ut the dead wall of his untrue, unmanly selfishness, against 
which they had come so abruptly, and of which until now 
they both had been in ignorance. 

He guessed vaguely at what was in her mind 

You think I asked too much?’ he faltered. 
love you so—and I thought—” 

Yes, yes,” she said, wearily; ‘‘ we were both mistaken, 
probably, and we should be glad there’s an end of it 
There is no harm done. Knowledge burts nobody.” 

The portiéres were pulled aside, and Mrs. Barrett en 
tered, enveloped in furs, and bringing with her the crisp 
iwakening air of the outer world 

Here is Frank, mamma,” said Kate. 

Doesn't he look wise, after his prodigious education?’ 
said Mrs. Barrett, briskly; ‘‘ and I dare say he is wiser even 


he said to himself, “my exit 
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han he looks 
Yes,” said Emerson, ‘‘I think I am.” 
He glanced at Katherine, but she was brushing into the 
fire the petals of a withered flower which had fallen from 
4 Vase upon the mantel- piece 


OME OLD VIRGINIA FLOORS. 


‘Tae hard. wood floors which are a comparatively 
modern fashion in Northern houses have always 
been general in Virginia. The colonists in the 

Old Dominion clung with touching fidelity to all things 
English, and polished floors were among the first requi 

tes of a good house. It was a poor dwelling indeed 
where the boards of the floors were not planed and mor- 
tised as carefully as though for the top ofatable. Oaken 
floors, rubbed and polished until they shone, were consid- 
ered handsomest, and these were unstained except by age, 
the black oak, as nearest the color of English oak, being 
most admired. Black walnut and cherry were also used 
for halls, for parlors, and for dining-rooms; but the mate- 
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rial in common use was the native pine, which gives two 
distinct effects—the richly veined heart-pine, and the outer 
growth, with its smooth surface, which readily absorbs 
any stain and takes a high degree of polish. 

Under the old régime all carpets came up, and all heavy 
draperies came down, after ‘‘the long season in May.” 
This is a week or so of rain, which occurs at some time 
between late April and early June, inclusive, and which 
is regarded by Southern housewives as the final adieu of 
winter. 

Then came the treatment of the floors, a matter in 
which notable housekeepers vied with one another. Most 
of them had their own secrets of staining and polishing, 
and when they shared these with their friends, took pride 
in the fact that the copy was rarely equal to the original. 
Much of the success depended on the amount of hand 
rubbing given to those old floors. The dry-rubbing brush 
was an institution in old Virginia homes, and its vigorous 
use was no small part of the duty of the corps of house- 
servants. It was long-handled and heavy, of two kinds— 
one, for hard rubbing with wax, a great block of wood 
covered with a thick mat of closely plaited corn-husks 
(“‘ shucks,” the darkies called them); the other, lighter in 
weight, with the brush of hog bristles for polishing off. 
These were driven up and down (never across) the planks 
of the floor for many minutes every morning by the men- 
servants of the house, and the thump, thump of the block 
as it was lifted and came down, with the screak of its 
passage over the wood, is indissolubly associated with 
the beating of Maryland biscuit as the reveilles of sum- 
mer mornings in the memories of dwellers in Virginia in 
the days before the war. 

The parlor floors in one ancestral home on the south 
side of James River were unique. They were heart 
pine, with the grainings curiously matched, and had been 
stained and polished for many years, until the wood was 
a deep old-gold in tint and shone like a mirror. The re 
ceipt, as given to a young relative as a wedding-gift, was 
strong lye leached from fresh hickory ashes, applied boil- 
ing hot three times in succession as fast as it dried, and 
polished persistently. But year after year of repetition 
had been necessary to produce that rich dark hue, to say 
nothing of the hours of rubbing given by faithful slaves 
daily for nearly half a century. 

Another floor in the same neighborhood, with rival 
claims to beauty, was dark and shining, not unlike old 
mahogany in color. The floor had been stained only with 
wax and turpentine, until the house changed hands, and, 
being in litigation, was left untenanted for some months, 
during which time the snow beat in and the floor was badly 
weather-stained. The new mistress was a woman of re- 
source, and she treated the wood with a strong dye made 
from chestnut-oak bark, repeating the stain until it ob- 
scured that of the wet. A few years of rubbing, with 
fresh dye every spring, made the floor a thing of beauty 
and the joy of its owner. 

The usual stain for floors in halls and dining-rooms, 
where there was the tread of many feet, was linseed oil. 
To this a stain— Vandyke brown or umber—was added or 
not, as preferred, the degree of tint being also a matter of 
choice. The oil was applied plank by plank, boiling hot, 
and as fast as put on was rubbed dry. It was applied 
with a stiff brush, and dried with a coarse but absorbent 
crash. The oil must soak in, for which reason the hotter 
the better, and be well dried, so that it will leave no trace 
on a cambric handkerchief. Wax and rubbing are a great 
improvement to an oiled floor; but, unlike the stained 





floors already described, a little polishing on them goes a 
long way. An oiled floor should never be washed with 
soup; instead, use cold water and a little kerosene—a tea 
cupful in a pailful of water. Grease will not stain such a 
floor; water will, if allowed to dry on the surface. 

In rubbing or staining a floor, always rub with the grain 
of the wood. 


HE TEA-SALOON. 


Practica. help to the poor, the ignorant, and 

the sinning, this is the watchword of the day 

The latest evidence of its working in the East 

Side of New York is the establishment of a tea-saloon at 

76 Allen Street. The Church Army is sponsor for the 

new undertaking, which is managed by Colonel H. H 
Hadley, an enthusiastic worker in humanitarian affairs 

Colonel Hadley has many sympathizers in his belief 
that hundreds of people drink beer because it is the drink 
most easily obtainable, and that if other liquids were as 
cheap and as easy to get, the consumption of intoxi 
cating drinks would be greatly reduced. This is the 
experiment being tried at The Open Door, which is the 
name of the new temperance venture. The house taken 
for the mission was one of the worst homes of vice in the 
crowded neighborhood. It was used to conceal so many 
kinds of law-breaking that its frequenters had to be pro 
tected from visits of the police by a system of private 
alarms. In addition to this they had secret means of 
egress, so that escape was possible in case of a raid. Col 
onel Hadley secured a three years’ lease of this disrepu 
table building, cleared it of its old tenants, freshly painted 
the dingy interior, and wrought a material as well as a 
moral transformation. The first floor of the building was 
altered from a bar of the lowest order, where crime and 
hatred were nursed, into the humanitarian substitute, the 
tea-saloon. The effect of a bar is still retained, but over 
the shining counter no more deleterious drink than well 
made tea ever passes. The equipments which rest on 
the counter as accessories to the drinks are bowls of sugar, 
pitchers of cream, and saucers of sliced lemon. Tea is 
served either hot or cold, to suit the desire of the patron, 
and it is also supplemented with a sandwich or a piece of 
pie or cake. The prices charged for these enjoyments 
range from one cent for plain tea to five cents for tea 
with solids, and the price is the same whether the bever 
age is hot or iced. As it is the custom in the neighbor 
hood where the tea-saloon is established for families to 
use the ‘‘ growler” for bringing drink from the saloon to 
the home, Colonel Hadley has tea on draught to sell by 
the quart for outside consumption. He has even planned 
an improved can for carrying it, with a central compart 
ment for tea and an outside one for ice, with faucets ar 
ranged for drawing off either tea or ice-water. 

In the back of the tea-saloon is arranged an assembly 
room, where it is the custom to hold mission meetings 
every evening, consisting largely of attractive music, and 
into these meetings the patrons wander in increasing num 
bers. Upstairs the house is divided into twelve rooms, 
all of which are furnished, and are rented to desirable ap 
plicants at one dollar a week. fee 

The tea-saloon is open from 6 a.m. to midnight; its 
patrons are increasing daily ; and it is expected that it will 
be a formidable rival to the liquor-saloon, and will prove 
the strongest weapon against alcoholism that philanthropy 
has ever wielded in defence of the weak and ignorant 
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IDDLE AGE.— FREE- 
DOM OF MOVEMENT. 


Or course it is immensely conven- 
ient to have a generous bank account. She 
who need never be worried over ways and 
means, whose life flows on without anxieties 
as to the payment of debts, who can spend 
or save or give away at her heart’s content, is 
a woman who should not ask to change places 
with a queen upon her throne. Take, for 
example, the instance of such women as we 
know of in our country to-day—women who 
play the part of Lady Bountiful not only 
to their immediate circle and among their 
friends, but who scatter their benefactions 
among the poor, and when their country is 
in peril assist the government by large dona- 
tions; who endow colleges, build hospitals, 
and so use their means that flowers forever 
spring up in their pathway. Are not such 
women adored by those who know only their 
names? ‘*‘God bless them!” is the thought 
which comes spontaneously to every heart 
and lip. 

Still, a middle-aged woman does not. re- 
quire great wealth to make herself honored 
and beloved. By simply keeping herself 
honorably independent—by working, if she 
choose, in any position open to her—she may 
hold her own not only with the men around 
her, but with younger women; for freedom 
of movement is not limited in its meaning to 
going about from place to place: it may 
equally refer to freedom of choice in an 
work or profession for which woman is 
fitted. 

A woman had from early girlhood desired 
to become a physician. Belonging to a large 
family, and being restricted by its conserva- 
tive traditions, the way was not made possi- 
ble for her to tarry out her aim and fulfil 
her ambition during her girlhood. Marrying 
happily, she spent some years in the care of 
her family and in active social life. There 
dawned a day when no one specially needed 
her any longer. Her husband and herself 
were alone in their home, as they had been in 
the early days. Their.children were married 
and scattered; their means were ample, and 
the husband was absorbed in scientific pur- 
suits. The wife then determined to carry 
out the plan she had made, hitherto out of 
the question, and at the age of forty-five she 
enrolled herself in a medical school, where, 
step by step, studying with younger women, 
she acquired the training which had always 
attracted her. The years which she then 
spent in study, hard and exacting as they 
were, brought her so much happiness that a 
new light came to her eyes and a new 
bloom to her cheek, and day after day those 
who met her perceived in her an elasticity 
and ardor which were as a renewal of 
youth. 

Among her friends many questioned what 
she would do with the profession when she 
had gained it, Her answer was, ‘‘ There will 
always be opportunities to work among the 
poor, if nowhere else,” and when she took 
her diploma no young woman in the group 
thus distinguished was happier than she. 

Another woman, reaching middle age and 
finding herself possessed of a small capital, 
decided to go into business. Her friends and 
relatives endeavored to dissuade her, but she 
remarked very truly that she wanted an in- 
terest in life beyond the mere making of 
beds and baking of bread. ‘‘I have always 
felt,” she said,*‘ that I could be a successful 
business person. I have inherited a love for 
finance, and I am quite sure that I shall not 
make a failure of the attempt, and at least 
there is no one who will be injured except 
myself if I try.” She tried, and did not 
fail. 

Few people understand how much it 
means to a woman to be untrammelled, to be 
able to walk whatever gait she pleases. Free 
dom of movement is for many women a new 
lease of life. It must not be overlooked, in- 
deed, that a new lease of life and health is 
often given to women on the table-land of 
middle age. The nerves are in steadier 
poise; the fluctuations of health, once to be 
taken into account, have subsided into a gen- 
tle and rhythmic ease, and the woman’s 
whole life is adjusted to the demands 
made upon it. Perhaps she elects to spend 
her time in efforts for others. There is so 
much to be done, there are so many fields, 
that few of us having any sense of responsi- 
bility can allow the days to pass without fill- 
ing them in with definite duty. Organiza- 
tions and associations for benevolence and 
philanthropy have need of the tact, cour 
age, and fidelity of the middle-aged wo 
man. 

Whatever the work may be, whether for 
working-girls or for ailing babies, for mis- 
sions at home or abroad, for prison reform, 
for the uplifting of the Indian and negro, or 
for the protecting of health and improve- 
ment of the streets in a municipality, it is to 
the middle-aged woman that society turns. 
Men absorbed in commercial pursuits have 
no time to look after the condition of public 
conveyances and the appearance of streets 
and roads. They are more and more leaving 
these things in the hands of women, as they 
have always left in her competent hands the 
administration of the household. To the 
housekeeping of the town the competent 
woman brings the training and judicious care 
which are hers by right of generations of 
domesticity. 

Science tells us, for example that disease 
is propagated by germs, and that these germs 
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are sown broadcast by ignorance and filth. 
The middle-aged woman sets herself reso- 
lutely to fight- the conditions which propa- 
ate disease; nor does she do so unsuccess- 
ully. Itisno uncommon sight, nor is it, if we 
may judge by observation, an unwelcome 
one, to find a bevy of bright, intelligent, 
earnest women entering legislative halls, in- 
fluencing the men who make our laws, and 
pressing on their attention the importance of 
certain measures, sometimes of larger, some- 
times of smaller import. American women 
have dared, in virtue of their sex and their 
motherhood, to make a brave struggle 
against Mormon insolence, and their efforts 
have been received not only with attention, 
but with respect. 

Whatever the cause, it is worth while in 
these days to enlist the offices of women—not 
of girls in the preparatory period, but of wo- 
men who have lived and endured, who have 
thought and assimilated, and who bring to 
bear upon life the results of matured experi- 
ence. 


UNCHEON FEATURE. 


Nor long ago a young hostess de- 

cided to give a luncheon in honor of 

a swell friend from out-of-town. 

She was fortunate in possessing a pretty 

home, comfortable means, and the knowledge 

of how to entertain. Even these blessings 

seemed like misfortunes, however, when she 

reflected that since she had established a 

reputation, for always doing the unusual 

as well as the charming thing, she must live 

up to the standard she had established for 
herself. 

The trouble in this particular instance was 
not with the commissariat. New dishes and 
daring food combinations were not difficult 
of device. The problem was to think up 
some one “ feature” that would differentiate 
this from other smart luncheons and provide 
a memory to linger with the guests when 
the pleasures of the palate had faded into 
forgetfulness. 

Finally, after much deliberation, the host- 
ess had a happy thought. She collected the 
notes of acceptance she had received from 
her prospective guests, and despatched them 
to an expert in chirography, with the request 
that an estimate be made of the character of 
each writer. When the reports came home, 
the hostess copied them, and put each into 
an envelope marked with the name of the 
person therein described. The envelope was 
then bound with a yellow ribbon, and se- 
cured with a gold-colored seal engraved with 
sundry cabalistic characters, which might 
mean much—or nothing. 

When the guests took their seats at table 
on the day of the luncheon the mysterious- 
looking envelopes marked the places, in lieu 
of dinner-cards. The lively curiosity they 
immediately excited was oy heightened by 
the announcement from the head of the table 
that the secret of the contents was not to be 
divulged before’the appearance of the des- 


Apvice TO MoTuers.—Mrs,. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ar Pe tae colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
= v. 





MOTHER’S MILK 
Is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail 
Borden Eagle ae Condensed Milk for young in- 
fants. Thousands of letters are received telling 
of its successful use. Book, “ Babies,” sent free. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{ Adv.] 
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Wool Soap is safe 

| because it is pure, 
clean, white, and 3 

made for skin-use. 3 

Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 











sert. Not until the salad had yielded place 
to the ices were the seals broken and each 
enclosure read aloud by its owner. Luckily 
the handwriting expert was a discreet wo- 
man, who had understood her business well 
enough to give no uncomplimentary verdicts, 
and there were no embarrassing revelations 
to mar the enjoyment of the occasion. 

Another hostess of an enterprising turn of 
mind had a palmist awaiting her guests in 
the drawing-room when they quitted the 
luncheon table. The hand-reading was not 
done publicly, however, but each woman in 
turn sought the revealer of mysteries where 
she sat, half hidden behind the curtains of a 
deep window, Here she pored over the suc- 
cessive palms, and described from each the 
character, and the past, present, and probable 
future of its owner. The rest-of the com- 
pany meanwhile gathered at the other side of 
the room, over their coffee, cordials, and bon- 
bons, and cast longing. and curious looks 
toward the fortune-teller and her client. 
Quite possibly ncthing was told that any 
one would have wished concealed from the 
general public, but the apparent secrecy of 
the proceedings served to heighten their 
charm. 


MODERN LUXURY. 


Tue Personal Substitute is the 
latest addition to the domestic staff. 
Apparently she is a luxury in which 

only the rich and great can indulge. She is 
neither lady’s companion nor secretary, nor 
yet a fond familiar friend, but an apotheosis 
of allthree. She is mentioned with capitals, 
as if she were of a class apart, and she com- 
mands a large salary. But she earns it all; 
not so much by what she does, perhaps, as 
by what she is. She must really be a per- 
sonal substitute for her mistress, having as 
much, or more, savoir-faire, dignity, grace, 
act. She does the things which dour’ a 
knowledge of the ways of the world of 
fashion—receives visitors; pours tea on at- 
home days when the mistress is tired or ill; 
appears as a sort of deputy at weddings or 
meetings for charitable purposes—is, in short, 
her mistress by proxy. It really seems as if 
the life of a woman of fashion is losing some 
of its rigors. Not so many years ago such a 
woman was in danger of becoming a pretty 
good imitation of a galley-slave. Ameliora- 
tions, however, have appeared in various 
guise—the woman who closes and opens town 
and country houses; the one who does shop- 
ping for the indolent or the busy city wo- 
man; the one who furnishes a whole house 
or any part of it; the one who devises and 
manages social functions; and now, finally, 
the one who plays the actual réle of the 
society woman herself. 





“What you want when you want it”’ 
Libby’s | 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 

dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
» —for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


[Veal Loaf] [Ox Tongue (whole)| 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | ( 
| Water Sticea| | Devited Ham) | 
) | Smoked Beef) | Brisket Beef | ( 

Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


) Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send oe free a sample can of Libby's 
Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
¢ our book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


‘ Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHE 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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IETETIC VALUE OF 
FOOD. 


“Tne purpose of food is two- 
fold: to nurture and repair waste tissue, 
and to give strength or sustenance to resist- 
ance against the influences that are ever 

resent in the environment of human be- 
ngs, and which are at war with health and 
would destroy life. It is all-important at times 
that both the physician and his p tient shall 
become more fully advised as to the dietetic 
value of food, so that the greatest nutrition 
may be accomplished with the least organic 
labor. There are several well-known foods 
which fill this important place. Among them 
cocoa and chocolate stand pre-eminently at the 
front. For over three centuries chocolate 
has held a leading position as a tonic-nutri- 
ent, It is well named ‘Theobroma,’ food of 
the gods, for it contains in compact form a 
highly nutritious food of great palatability, 
which is quickly seg ome as a repairer 
of tissue waste, and whose tonic influence is 
immediately apparent to the flagging system. 

** Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., 
U.S. A., have given years of study to the 
skilful preparation of cocoa and chocolate, 
and have devised machinery and systems pe- 
culiar to their methods of treatment, where- 
by the purity, palatability, and highest nu- 
trient characteristics are retained. Their 
preparations are known the world over and 
have received the highest endorsements from 
the medical practitioner, the nurse, and the 
intelligent housekeeper and caterer. There 
is hardly any food product which may be 
so extensively used in the household in com- 
bination with other foods as cocoa and choc- 
olate.”— The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, 





“They're worth it, too!” 


To set a price is one thing, but 
to prove the article ‘worth it” 
is another. 


BICYCLES 


“20 year old wheels" have always 
been worth their price, this year 
more so than ever. 


PRICE $40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co, 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York, 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 

Cleveland. London, 








Have You Read 


The Browning Letters 


The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 1845-1846, 
is one of the most precious contributions to 
literary history which our time has seen,— 
Saturday Review, London. 

Lilustrated with Portraits and Two Fac-simile 
Letters, Two Volumes. _ 574, 571 Pages. 
Cloth, Size 51% x 81g in., Price $5 00; 
Half Morocco, $g 50. 





Martyrdom of an Empress 


The Martyrdom of an Empress, says 
Miss Jeannette Gilder, of the Critic, ‘* is one 
of the most readable books that has come 
to my desk in many a long day.” The New 
York Nation says: “The account of the 
catastrophe at Mayerling is here given with 
a fulness of particulars such as, to our knowl- 
edge, has never before reached the public.” 

With Iilastrations, 287 Pages. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Sise 544 x 816 in., Price $2 50. 





Lady Louisa Stuart 


Lady Louisa Stuar:: Selections from 
her Manuscripts. All the memoirs of 
eighteenth-century notables are written in a 
delightfully excursive and readable style. 
The book has also an independent value in 
that it contains the unpublished correspon- 
dence with Sir Walter Scott, and the letters 
to Mrs. Lockhart and Lady Montague. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, 312 Pages, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Size 544 x 844,in., Price $2 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York & London 
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IBBON-WORK has been a favorite fancy-work 
for some years. It is, indeed, but the revival of 
a very old style, but this season it has taken com 
plete possession of the field, and some of it is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and very elaborate in design 

It is used a great deal on screens for drawiug-rooms. 


The white and gold or the silver and gold drawing-rooms 
require furniture of conventional and elaborate design, 


und such work as this fits in particularly well. At the 
Decorative Art Society there is quite a large screen of 
three The top of each panel is a plate of bevelled 
iss, and the lower part a very heavy white satin which 
shows a sample of most exquisite ribbon-work. The pat 
tern is small, but quite intricate; it goes down the sides of 
the panel, and around the bottom is a garland of flowers, 
little sprays of flowers are scattered over all the 
Interspersed with the flowersisatiny line of gold 
thread that throws out the delicate coloring of the ribbons. 
The whole frame is mounted in gold. The frame is not 
y deep, but deep enough to be effective. 

This is the first year that small articles have been turned 
out in this style of work. One reason is that the ribbons 
ire rather expensive, because they are all imported, and, al 
though very narrow, they must be of the finest quality. At 
the department stores there have been very dainty sachets 
in the shape of large envelopes. These are made of white 
embroidered with a garland of tiny blue, pink, and 


panels 


While 


panel 


1 ' 


particular 


Satin 


yellow flowers, with shaded green leaves. The back of 
the envelope is represented, and the flap is heavily em 
broidered with the garlands. A gold cord finishes the 
sachet. Five dollars seems a large price for so small an 
urticle, but the materials are all of the best, and there is a 


reat deal of work on it 


EWEL-BOXES in these days of luxury are the dainti 
est things imaginable. They are made in many differ- 
les and sizes. Some are merely square little boxes 
fitted for rings; others are made to hold 
breast-pins and stick-pins; and a third design consists of 
two half-circular boxes held together by a handle, each 


ent st 


vith places 


box being large enough to contain a miscellaneous set 
of any kind of jewelry. It is a fad to have all these jew 
el-boxes so ornamental that they can be kept on the dress 


CREAM-WHITE 


ing-table and add to its beau 
ty And the ribbon-work is 


RIBBON-WORK 


SATIN PILLOW. 


for handkerchiefs, for veils, and for laces. 
have the sachet-powder put into the lining, and all are 
made on the same plan—heavy cream-white satin embroid- 


All of these 


ered in very small flowers. They are expensive articles, 
but in these days of luxury, when women like to have 
everything belonging to them dainty and refined, they 
do not seem extravagant. 


NE of the bandsomest pieces of ribbon-work exhibited 

is a pillow of medium size, made of cream - white 
satin, with a very elaborate design representing a basket, 
out of which the flowers are falling in all directions. 
Some sprays are thrown across the pillow, apparently in 
careless fashion. The ribbons used in this particular de- 
sign are even narrower than usual, and are put on heav- 
ily, one over the other. The effect is of course very rich, 
and as a piece of embroidery it is perfect, without a flaw. 
It has evidently been done by some one who thoroughly 





JEWEL-BOX. 
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mimirably suited for articles 
of this kind The material 
chosen is almost always satin 


1 heavy quality of cream satin 
is the The little half 


best 








circular boxes with the handle 
had handle and sides of dark 
green velvet, and the embroid 
ered parts alone were of white 
satin The design for the em 
broidery should be of the 
Dresden pattern—in the small 
flowers and in light colors, 
On some of boxes the 
embroidery is done in shaded 
ribbons, which gives a most 
artistic effect if the ribbons 
are carefully blended. The 
leaves, especially in two or 
three different colored greens, 
show to great advantage. 
Deep are not used 
much, but some of the pink 
ribbons have a little edge of 
deep cerise or crimson, and of 
the yellow ribbons some have 
a deeper yellow, or even an 
orange, edge The centre of 
the flowers is generally done 
in the knot-stitch of embroid 
ery,or sometimes in tiny span 
On most of the boxes 
spanglies are added to brighten 
and bring out the design. 
The sachets come in all 
sizes, large and small; and 
then there are the cases made 


these 


colors 











gles 


IN EMBROIDERY 








understands the work and has done a great deal of it, for 
no novice could possibly turn out so artistic and finished 
a thing. 

Ribbon-work is difficult to learn, but, once learned, all 
that is needed is a sense of coloring. The design is stamped 
on the material, and merely has to be filled in with the 
little ribbons. It is a most fascinating and dainty work, 
and all the materials used are so attractive that it is small 
wonder it is becoming so much the fashion. The ribbons 
are the principal expense, and it is not work that can be 
done very quickly. But it wears well, the colors do not 
fade, on it is suited not only to small but to large arti- 
cles, and is, besides, work that can be put down and taken 
up again without losing in effect by the change in the 
touch, as is apt to be the case with other embroideries. 
To a certain extent it is mechanical work, and can be car- 
ried out from given directions, but it takes an artistic eye 
to group colors to advantage. The beauty of the work lies 
principally in the fact that the great color variety of the 
ribbons makes it possible to copy the real flowers very 
closely, and the eye to appreciate a color in its right place 
cannot be given by any amount of directions. 


HE ART OF HAND-SEWING. 


Tue Pascal Institute, at the corner of Fifty-first 

Street and Lexington Avenue, with Miss Mary 

Pickering Pascal, its originator, as president, has 

been in existence for about a year. Special instruction 

has been given in sewing, and both the need of the work 

undertaken and the success of its accomplishment, have 

been proved by the fact that all the first-year graduates 

have found employment at once. Next year instruction 

in domestic science and other trades is to be given, and 
scholarships are to be offered. 

When the day of the ready-made garment first dawned 
upon us we were led to believe that the need of the seam 
stress had departed. Nobody, except in a convent or 
two, thought of training her, and we have lived to bit 
terly regret her departure. For lucrative talents have 
been wasted, and many an opportunity for the worker 
closed. Dressmakers complain that seamstresses are not 





PANEL WITH HOOKS FOR THE DRESSING-TABLE. 


to be had, that they advertise 
without getting a response, 
and they add that, “it is 
cheaper and quicker to get 
our orders filled in Paris.” 
Mrs. Mary Schenck Wool- 
man, at the head of the sew 





ing department at Teachers’ 
College, has this to say upon 
the subject: ‘‘ Needle-women 
who can intelligently help in 
work-rooms and in the homes 
are alwaysindemand. Many 
of our American girls who 
have to earn their own living, 
not having preparation for 
anything else, go into crowd- 
ed factory life, as saleswomen 
in stores, or are ground to 
death by sewing for sweat- 
shops, when there is a sphere 
needing workers, a sphere of 
home life in a wholesome at 
mosphere to a great extent, 
and clever workers can re- 
ceive good pay. Pascal Insti- 
tute offers preparation for 
this field.” Here, then, is an 
opportunity for women who, 
without the higher education, 
find necessity for self-support 
confronting them. Certainly 
the burdens of many house- 








CASE FOR VEILS AND LACES. 


holders will be lightened on 
that day in which the old- 
fashioned seamstress, who 
knew how to mend and turn 
anything, shall loom once 
more into view. 
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The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
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THE WINDOWS OF OUR HOUSES. 


INDOWS have often been com- 
pared to eyes, since they bear 
the same relation to a house that 
eyes do toahead, They serve, 
too, the same dual purpose, be- 

ing made not only to look out upon the world 
with, but to let a world of impressions shine 
in. But windows seem to me even more. The 
manners of the house are written in them. 
Show me a man’s windows, and I will show 

ou what manner of man he is. No reason- 
ing or specious argument of his will dissuade 


A. R. L.—If you only knew how good it was to get 
a letter so directly to the point, and then to have the 
questions numbered! And then, too, to have all of 
the same questions under the ane head! 

Most certainly the grass mats from near by; and 
just here let me tell you that the best-known decora- 
tors always say that a utilization of the materials about 
one indicates trne taste. White muslins for your 
French doors and your windows. With so many 
porches and verandas there conld be no glare. Ruffle 
the curtains wherever you can, end loop them back 
when necessary with a cotton cord and tassel. Suspend 
them from small brass rods, leaving at the top enough 
material to make a little frill, In so warm a climate 























why do you drape your doors or archways? Your { 
me. Notice, as you walk the street, the cheap only object would be to break the straight lines, and } 
lace curtain in some window, falling straight these can be broken by hanging-lamps and pictures. 
from rod to floor. How pretentious it is; They are go pretty in doorways. In the parlor, your 


how full of false promises! One day, per- 
haps, when it is drawn aside, you will catch 
a glimpse of untidy men and women, and 
children with unwashed faces. You will 
know then that that curtain was only meant, 
like a convenient covering, to pretend to 
the world outside that everything was right 
within. Moreover, you can detect in a mo- 
ment the difference between that curtain and 
the one of a next-door neighbor—a curtain 
that did not cost a third as much, yet one 
which by a loop or a line or some subtle 


only room without a piazza around it, have green and 
white, either willow or oak leaves on a white ground, 
or the plain green linen or grass cloth now used by 
decorators. In all the bed-rooms have flowered papers. 
Nothing is so pretty, and a great variety of designs 
are now furnished. Willow furniture with chintz 
cushi h y with silk or brocade, as furni- 





,or 
ture. Mahogany belongs to Southern countries, and 
the wood is too beautiful to conceal with any device 
of the upholsterer. No mantel unless you have the 
fireplace, but you can put a single shelf, at the same 
level, all around the room and have a good effect, be- 
sides a place for books and bric-a-brac. If you have a 
, ~— beautiful piece of brocade, use that for the back of the 
touch betrays poseomens -_ order a plano, otherwise a piece of silk like your curtains, 

Then the glaring colors of some, the elab- , é oe ‘ oS § Yes! As many tables as are useful without getting 
orate figures, as though one meant to enter- . Some persons say they are never influenced by an advertise ye in the way. Study their arrangement, so that the room 
tain the passer-by with a work of art. How ment. It is not expected that any one will buy Ivory Soap solely @ | is balanced and the lines preserved. No furniture in 
one who looks up unconsciously worries, . 


$ “a Wes Pr ‘ the hall, except the table for an occasional bat and for 
wondering whether the same overdone color | @ because it is suggested by an advertisement, but if you have 


the card-tray. A seat, of course, for some one who 
scheme is carried on inside! And how one ’ . ‘ waits. Never have portiéres or anything in the house 
worries, too, knowing that such curtains can never used Ivory Soap, you may be induced to ask some friend 


for the sake of having them. They mast serve a pur- 


atin . caine Pow in eurtal thic . F es! a : : pose; put them where they are needed. Taffeta would 
never be washed ! Por thio Gurvasse ~ hich ‘ about it ’ should you find — as you probably will— that she is ‘ be good for that climate. The white enamelled paint 
cannot be washed are an abomination in any 


house. Toward spring those in the windows enthusiastic in its praise, then you may try it. % does require great care and frequent doings over. 


f householders have lines Have the natural wood ; oil it if necessary for preserva- 
of even prosperous householders have line sate “ : tion. A nataral wood, when good at all, is better than 
of dust that have settled just above the sash. Millions of people use Ivory Soap ; they use it because they tienen ‘hi 

You too will like it. There is a difference in soaps. 





‘ anything else. 
The silk or satin draperies inside may shed ‘ like it 

that dust, but never the muslin with its dif- : 
ferent mesh. Some careful housekeepers in 
New York, where dust prevails, change and 
wash their muslin curtains sixteen times dur- 


8S. E. A.—Nothing could be more charming than to 
COPYRIGHT 1808 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! ‘ give a rose-bud masquerade to which all the wild 
[58.6 .0.8 8-0. 8.6 ~6~e~ flowers would be invited, Carry out the rose-bud 
































scheme in the dining-room ; ices and creams should 
: i 4 . - a be in the form of roses, wreaths of rose-bud icing on 
2 ve ne ad ever be am ” Y : 
mg S Wee. 5 he e mine changed af SP UP EP EPetstalae BP EP Er EP Ere wretataeN atl the cakes, and quantities of candied rose petals should 
P 
three weeks. Nothing makes a room so fresh , be sprinkled in with the confectionery. The hostess 
as a ne wly laundered curtain. HAR PER S BAZAR should costume herself as a rose. This may be done 
ae! pete It, 4 an Nig ar that ever by trimming a white frock with rose-buds and leaves, 
started the fashion of putting statues In win- or more perfectly by wearing a green skirt cut in the 
dows, and—abomination of abominations— C UT er | SS U E os PAPE R PATT E R N S shape of rose leaves, and forming a bodice of great 
lamps. I passed a whole row of houses in rose petals made of crépe tissue-paper, so bent and ar- 
a street not far from New York with a lamp beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of ranged from the waist to the throat that the head will 
in every window—not the old poetical lamp be but as the golden stamens, Other roses would 
set there to cheer the lost traveller, but gaudy MPLETE TUME Cc AIS § With KIR Cen doubtless come to the masquerade, but the wild 
lamps with gaudier shades ; imps that : CARL as va we WABT isan}, 25 Com 5 to ™ ptr — — —_ pow glen of = 
could never be lighted without setting fire § Special ? Jack-in-the-pulpit might easily be arranged by a 
. s =— ee £ HOUSE GOWN Size {, 50 Cents. monk's green habit with the cow! drawn over the 
to curtains and house. Flowers in a win- head. ‘The battercaps conld be completely in yellow 
a re -* sw chear — | Jide § With ¢ ° P ’ 
Gow havea purpose; toy Cons ws a aide | ( GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST jsiccves, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. with perhaps some buttercups fastened to the costume. 
and out. Any obstruction which they cause The violet in violet, the myrtle in bine, the colambine 
is readily forgiven because of the pleasure NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. in red and yellow, and thus each of the wild flowers 
they give. But tables, statues, lamps, or any could come in the simplest suggestive attire. 
other obstructions ought never be permitted. Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ patterns made in Among the games may be played the tiny fan 
Windows must be as easy of access as fire- standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. $ | race. Have ready eight small fans of varied color, 
sides. ‘ ey ? : : ‘ P j q also eight four-inch-square papers in color to match 
Thin white curtains in a window always | $ Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. the fans. Select a starting-place and a goal, Eight 
suggest daintiness and refinement, but where | ? J i players take the fans, and place the accompanying 
the sun shines strong they make too glaring | 4 Jn ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. paper on the floor. At the tonch of a bell each begins 
{fect inside , > » oy | 7 . . +7 . to fan his particular paper to the goal. Fanning on! 
= effect “inside. For this reason the softer |$ This will avotd error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. is bss Wheever ine the goa! aces ang 
sheerer muslins, those with less reflective | Try also the two-fan game. For this two palm 
surface, are to be preferred. Yellows and | PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER , : Pe nie 
. a . " eaf fans and a small sponge are requisite. The 
pinks in soft shades and sheer materials are | players stand opposite each other, the sponge is tossed 
in use. When the eye of the neighbor has | xe 1899 in the air, and the piayers hit it back and forth with 
to be considered a pretty fashion is to have “ech ag: 0: agai Ne I EI Be ss Oe aes 2 Aa oe their fans, Each time the sponge falls to the ground 
ply wey ny Farag pene ani og Patten Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of — rere lg wd nage = = bm pape 
2 rn back or looped or so arranged | and his opponent subtracts one. xe object is to 
as to look well from the street, a sheer trans- | . : reach zero. Each player starts with twenty points. 
parent color being hung straight, inside, next | § Waist, No........ Skirt, No........ Costume, No ....... House Gown (Special Size), No........ Downy feathers.—Provide as many feathers os 
the room. No one from outside can see Gut’s Ca " there are players. Also some water-color paints and 
through, and those inside can see out, with- aS CREE 19D... «200 mise These a oa nnongy rapes “4 
out being deprived of any light. Heavy | § ats pels  aeenaiietinenes ae the a nod ts ae 
curtains are used inside of these when re CS SEIT pasenons ee A ke a; — conde of the bell each fenthor is bse rte the air the 
quired, and are generally of silk or chintz in | ; ; | players may rise and chase their feathers, but must 
a bedroom, of silk, tapestry, or rich stuff in | i ccinctnctnceccvcesgntaeesicspvieandenghourvbebulben not touch them, only blow. A prize may be given to 
a drawing-room or library. In summer, | © | the one who keeps his feather longest in the air. 
when awnings are used, these thick curtains Add To these add other games, favorites suggested by 
are taken down. Green or white awnings, : Me nee et. te ot ee coe the children, 
by-the-way, should be used instead of the Fashi —— : N en 2. 
biue or the red and white. Cat Pattern § in thts | t He. 92, on page 563 or ph eas 56 . M. J. M.—It is both a pretty and a new fashion to 
Address Harper & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. paper a vestibule like a hall. In wide, open houses, 
be eT inte balial eee eee “ ms “ like those of a country town, and not like those of a 
A Greaterc. Beocar.—Here are some suggestions. - 








city block it becomes more than ever necessary to 
carry out one plan in color and decoration. 

With the brown carpets which you must use, rneset 
tones in red would be harmonious. So would yellows. 
But you must study the exact harmonies for yourself, 
since all will depend on the shade of brown in your 
carpet. Browns in autumn are everywhere in nature, 
and yellows, reds, golds all color the Jeaves and tinge 
the wild blossoms. Rassets and golds are cheerful 
every where, 

If you do not use these shades, and are afraid of 
making ventures, get a large flowered paper on a white 
ground, and paper all the first floor with it. You will 


I have been studying your diagram ; and taking into 
consideration the arrangement of your rooms and the 
color of your wood-work, these seem to me proper. 
For your hall, a yellow with a small inconspicnous 
figure if you can get it. The arrangement of the hall 
to be severely simple. Your library to be dark green 
With the oak it is lovely, and a green library is always 
satisfying. Inu your dining-room, an apple green, with 
some soft rose pink in the curtains, everything to sug- 
gest lightness, airiness, and refreshing qualities. In 
your parlor, a flowered paper, because with a library 
and living-room on the same floor you are not likely 
to take liberties with this fluor when once furnished, 


be perfectly safe in such a choice. Your draperi 

or to introduce into it discordant elements. If the $155.00 must be plain in that case. You could have plain 
flowered paper does not appeal to you, then another red curtain, for instance, if your wall flowers were red. 
tone of yellow from that in your hall, but one harmo- and up. | In 80 small a place it would be fatal to make the two 
nizing with it, A yellow also in your living-room, S _ Easy payment. ADDRESS arches different. They ought to correspond exactly. 
not too bright or crude. All this will look well from greatest bargain ff c rt Nowadays they cut the curtain to match the arcli; put 
the hall ; but more than that, with so wide and long a address plamly. BEETHOVEN the curtains on a small brass rod bent and shaped to 
porch shading the two rooms and hall, you need the will letter 1s the arch. In that way no architectural line is con- 
yellow. Crimson curtains are always lovely with yel- very Org PIANO & ORGAR CO. cealed, If you were to decide upon a plain color 
low, and so are those of a golden brown. Be sure to twenty fv P. O. Box 1049. for the walls, you might have a deep frieze of flowers 
have a ecreen across that door leading from the hall me good desi d ri a our 
to kitchen, and one by that from the kitchen into the Washington, N. J. arat on pA. yeer Sagan aateiag y 








frieze in color and design. Your ceilings should be 
dining-room. 


slightly tinted and plain. 
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UMMER OUTINGS FOR POOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Tue old-fashioned Lady Bountiful, and, indeed, 
most of the old-fashioned charitable work was connected 
with coals, flannel petticoats, hot soup, and other winter 
necessaries, and no one seemed to realize that the rigors 
of cold weather were no harder for the poor and no more 
devastating to life and health than the scorching heat of 
our tropical summer. Space does not permit us to give 
the history—for it would fill many pages—of how this 
fact once having been realized, the work of alleviating the 
sufferings of our tenement-house population during the 
summer months has grown to the present enormous pro- 
portions, or to quote statistics showing how many thou- 
sand women and children are sent out of town every sea- 
son, but to give an idea of the broad lines upon which 
fresh-air work is carried, and how advantage may be taken 
of the opportunities so liberally offered. 

For unless one happens to be very deeply versed in 
charitable matters, it is not easy to know exactly how to 
proceed when, in the midst of one’s own exodus to the 
country, some domestic or dependent comes with a pitiful 
tale of illness and lack of means. What mistress of a house- 
hold does not hear such stories with a pang of despair, as 
she realizes the impossibility of meeting the emergency 
with an open purse as well as ready sympathy? Of the 
greatest help at such a time is the directory published by 
the Charity Organization Society, which gives a long list 
of fresh-air charities and the names of the secretaries to 
whom application can be made; or, if this book is not 
at hand, any questions asked at the inquiry desk at the 
society’s rooms will be courteously answered, or letters 
asking for information gag attended to. 

So many are the ways in which the work is done, that 
a careful study of the subject leads to the belief that, what- 
ever may be the circumstances, there is relief to be given 
where relief is needed. There are places for sick babies, 
for well babies, for children with or without their mothers, 
for the crippled and the convalescent, so that a case must 
be very strange and unusual that does not come under one 
head or another. 

First let us consider some of the ways by which a child 
whose parents cannot even afford the railroad fares can 
enjoy a real summer vacation of two weeks or more. 
Many city churches now support a summer home, and 
when a family live in a parish where this is the case, a 
statement of the relief needed being made to one of the 
curates or deacons is sure to meet with personal investi- 
gation. Where application to a church does not seem en- 
tirely suitable, there are many other ways open. 

During July and August several of the daily and weekly 
papers make a special feature of recciving contributions for 
fresh-air work, and the 7vi+une fund, which has now been in 
existence for twenty-two years, may be taken as an exam- 
ple of what is done through these mediums. The mone 
collected is used to pay railroad expenses, and place chil- 
dren for a two weeks’ stay, or longer, in farms, towns, and 
villages scattered all through New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the neighboring New England States. 
No board is paid for the little ones, and the generosity 
with which hundreds of families extend hospitality to our 
city waifs every year seems the very essence of charity. 
In thus being received into a family a far more beneficial 
influence is exerted upon the child’s nature than would be 
possible in an institution. The 7rijune also sends hun- 
dreds of children to a large summer home at Ashford Hill, 
New York; to Curtisville, Massachusetts, where Mr. John 
E. Parsons has given for the work a beautiful home 
amongst the Berkshire Hills; and the people of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, Fairfield, Connecticut, and Claverack, New 
York, support homes at those places for the entertainment 
of bands of city children. Miss Helen M. Gould main- 
tains a large place at Tarrytow>, New York, which is 
open all the year round, and is specially devoted to fresh- 
atr work during the summer; and the Bruce Farm school, 
established at Kensico, New York, by the Children’s Aid 
Society, not only gives boys a vacation, but offers a chance 
to learn farming, and places its scholars permanently in 
good country homes. The Christian Herald carries on a 
beautiful Children’s Home during the summer at Nyack, 
New York 

When it is impossible to send children so far away, or 
when the mother is able to take a short vacation with 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


them, it is well to ask the advice of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, or the Sanitarium for Hebrew Children. All these 
associations own sea-side places down the bay, and run ex- 
cursions to them almost every day. Any family recom- 
mended to the notice of the secretaries is immediately 
visited, and relief given according to the special oe 
tickets for the refreshing ride on the boat being liberally 
distributed, and the number of those who remain at the 
beach being only limited by the means for housing them. 
For the women and children who go down for the day 
a luncheon is provided, and bathing suits so that all ma 
enjoy a dip in the sea. Children—with or without their 
mothers—who are ailing or convalescent are always given 
the preference when there is a question of remaining at 
the shore, and the Children’s Aid Society has a special 
cottage for cripples. 

The Floating Hospital of the St. John’s Guild must also 
be reckoned as one of the chief life-saving agencies. The 
boats—for there are two of them now—sail every day ex- 
cept Sunday; tickets for the trips are distributed amongst 
poor women with sick children by physicians and all 
the charitable associations; and crowds gather at the docks 
where the vessels are moored waiting patiently for the 
— hour, and no case—unless it is contagious— is 
turned away until the full capacity of the roomy wards 
and decks is reached. A physician and a corps of trained 
nurses minister to the little sufferers; salt baths, medicines, 
and proper nourishment are provided, and the mothers are 
instructed in nursing and in simple hygienic measures, the 
knowledge of which often means the restoration of their 
little ones to health. Atthe Guild’s Hospital at New Dorp, 
Staten Island, sick children with their mothers can remain 
as long as it is necessary. The little patients are scientifi- 
cally fed, and are under the care of physicians and trained 
nurses. Even the upper piazzas of the hospital have been 
turned into open-air wards, and on hot days cribs for the 
sickest babies are hung there, giving the sufferers another 
chance of recovering. 

But it is often impossible for a hard-working mother to 
take a week or even a day’s rest, even though it may be a 
matter of her baby’s life or death; and in this emergency 
the Edgewater Créche, which is across the Hudson River 
at 130th Street, is to be remembered. Tickets for free 
ferriage across the river are distributed in the same man- 
ner as for the Floating Hospital. The Créche is a pretty 
cottage surrounded by shady trees and pleasant fields. 
There are cots for resting in the house and hammocks 
and swings out-of-doors. Milk and a few other simple re- 
freshments are provided for the needs of both mothers and 
babies. During the terrible hot spells that strike the city 
so unexpectedly, causing an appalling number of deaths 
amongst the infants in the tenement-houses, this comfort- 
able refuge, which can be reached at short notice, is crowded 
with visitors, and the nurses in charge are busy from morn- 
ing until night giving aid where it is needed, and often 
preventing severe illness and death. 

The ‘‘ Little Mothers” Aid Association provides sum- 
mer-day outings at Holiday House, Pelham Park, for lit- 
tle girls who take care of their younger brothers and sis- 
ters while their mothers are at work. This class is one 
of the most pathetic, for it seems debarred from all the 
ordinary joys of childhood. The association first supplies 
a substitute to take charge of the ‘* Little Mother’s” fam- 
ily during her absence, and then makes up parties which 
are conducted to Pelham under the charge of ladies inter- 
ested in the work. A good breakfast is in readiness when 
the house is reached, and then follows a long ‘‘ happy 
day” in a most beautiful region, where there are orchards 
and meadows to play in and a beach where every one 
can enjoy a sea-bath. When any of the little mothers 
can be spared from their home duties for a few days they 
are encouraged to stay, and the very helpful lessons in 
sewing, household economy, etc., which are given at the 
house of the association in town, are continued with as 
excellent results to the mind and habits as the good air 
and food have upon the body. 

The Working-Girls Vacation Society assists another 
class which, despite long hours in work-room or factory, 
cannot always lay by the money for a vacation, or even 
to pay railroad expenses. Any respectable unmarried 
working-woman in need of rest can, by paying $4 a week 
—which includes all expenses—go for two weeks to one of 
the society's country houses at Farmington or Greenwich, 
Connecticut, or Chester, New York, and enjoy a daintily 
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PRACTICAL TALKS ON MILLINERY 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 











VIII.—COLORS. 


E have now reached a point in these talks 

where it seems fitting to consider colors and 

their combinations, as effective millinery 

means the proper adjustment and combina- 

tion of colors more than shape or style of 
hat or bonnet. 

The following are some of the important things to be 
remembered: The primary colors are blue, red, and yel- 
low. The secondary, which are a combination of two of 
the primary, are, green (blue and yellow), orange (red 
and yellow), and purple (red and blue). The warm colors 
are red and orange; cold colors, green, blue, and violet. 
Colors are modified by scales, as red, blue, yellow, etc. 
A tint is any color modified by white; a shade, any color 
modified by black; a hue, any color modified by another 
color, Primary and secondary colors are to be selected 
with great caution; look well to the complexion before 
deciding. But less caution is required in many of the 
tertiary colors, like olive, russet, and citron; also grays, 
tans, and fawn-colors., 

Complementary colors, such as orange and blue, red and 
green, should never be used together, except where a large 
mass of one is accente by a small quantity of the other, 
because colors should merge harmoniously toward each 
other, even though shades of the same hue. To illustrate, 
one would never put pink next to red, but gradually 





work up to it through intermediate shades. An excellent 
way to practise the different combinations is to purchase 
a small package of the colored papers used in kindergar- 
tens, which may be found at the stationer’s for ten cents. 


BECOMING COLORS. 


8 a rule, rich bright colors are becoming to women 
with dark hair and eyes, while delicate hues should be 
worn by women with yellow hair and blue eyes. With 
auburn bair and gray eyes warm tints prove most becom- 
ing. Red-haired women should use black, cream white, 
brown or gray, and navy-blue. Women with yellow- 
brown hair should avoid bright red and blue. omen 
with brown hair and brown eyes may be a little more 
reckless in their use of color, as dark, light, and bright 
colors may be worn by them with good effect; and yet 
many women make the mistake of ne because a 
color is becoming when worn above the face, it is equally 
so when worn beneath. A colorless woman should never 
wear delicate grays, greens, or blues. Dark shades of 
gray are severe. Soft warm gray worn by a woman 
with red hair is most effective, as it gives the hair a gold- 
en tinge. 


RENOVATING. 


OU probably feel by this time you are far enough ad- 
vanced to attempt a little trimming, and as you no doubt 








out-of-door life; where even this small fee 
nominal is made according to the applicant’s means. 
Working-girls are also assisted to pay railroad fares to 
and from places where acquaintances have invited them 
to visit, and thousands of free tickets for the day's excur- 
sion to Glen Island are distributed. The Sea-shore Cot- 
tage, established by Mrs. Fletcher Harper, Jr., at North 
Long Branch, affords another chance for working-girls to 
escape from the city heat without taxing their slender re- 
sources beyond their power. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has charge of a summer home at Asbu 
Park, open to all self-supporting women at a very mod- 
erate rate, the same excellent standard of comfort being 
maintained as at the Margaret Louisa Home, which is 
really the ideal hotel for women of small means. 

ile of course this list is extremely inadequate, for 
the article could have easily been oneal! into a catalogue, 
which, however comprehensive, would have been exceed- 
ingly dull reading, the endeavor has been to give at least 
one example of some of the most important divisions of 
the summer work. So much is being done that no one in 
distress or ill health should feel that there is no place for 
her, no chance for the recovery that a few days or weeks 
in bracing air would bring about. It is a beautiful thing 
to think of the way money is being poured out to benefit, 
by means of health-restoring nature, the most helpless 
class of society—the women and children—and all in the 
broad spirit of philanthropy which says, ‘I will help you 
in the best way, so that you will be able to help yourself.” 


THE CHILD THAT NEVER CAME. 


On, many’s the time in the evening, 
When the light has fled over the sea, 

That I dream alone in the gloaming 
Of the joys that are not for me; 

And oft in my sorrowful bosom 
Swells up the mother-love flame, 

And I clasp with arms that are trembling 
My child that never came, 

Singing—‘‘ Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 

estle thee deeper in mother’s breast ; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 

Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 


The candles far down in the city 
Shine out thro’ the purplish gray, 

And the stars come out in the heavens 
And glimmer across the bay; 

The murmuring waves steal homeward 
From the ocean’s larger bluc, 

As I sit alone in the gloaming 
With the child I never knew, 

Singing—‘‘ Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angela will guard thy rest.” 


furnished room, first-class meals, and 2. pri of 
ble a 


Oh, the little warm cheek in my bosom! 
Oh, the little wet lips at the breast! 

Oh, the clinging, wee, satiny fingers 
To my longing lips that are pressed! 

There was never a song that was sweeter, 
Tho’ its singer be laurelled with fame, 

Than the song that I sing in the gloaming 
To the child that never came: 

** Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast ; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 


The hours swim on to the midnight, 
The moon looks over the hill, 
And the u-lu-lu of the night-owl 
Sinks mournfully and shrill; 
The solitude aches with rapture, 
And my heart with the mother-love flame, 
While I clasp alone in the gloaming 
The child that never came, 
Singing—‘* Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast; 
Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 
ELLA Hieernson. 
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have some material that might be used if freshened up, a 
few directions as to renovating will be timely. For this 
purpose you will require two-thirds alcohol and one-third 
water. Even the hat or bonnet will look better if thor- 
oughly brushed, and sponged with this solution. If the 
hat is a straw, use a p of velvet instead of a sponge, 
as the nap will sink down into the straw. As the hat be- 
comes dry, it will be found to be as stiff as new. In 
freshening up a felt bat, use a sponge. 

To renovate lace, wet it thoroughly in the aleohol and 
water, press dry, and shake out; pin smooth and straight 
and allow it to dry. A piece of silk may be much im- 
proved if pinned down and sponged with alcohol and 
water. Lay a piece of tissue-paper over it and press down 
to remove any extra moisture, then pass a rather warm 
iron over both paper and silk. Ribbon is treated in same 
way, and wrapped around a bottle; do not remove until 
dry. In renovating velvet, first brush thoroughly. Have 
ready a hot iron, lay over it a wet cloth, and pass the vel- 
vet over the face of it, allowing the steam to come 
through and raise the nap. It will be necessary to hold 
rather tight in order to remove the old marks, Do not 
let it get too wet; remove the cloth and pass the velvet 
over the bare iron to dry it. Miroir velvet is made by 
passing a hot iron over the face of the velvet. Do not 
remove your iron if it can be avoided, and move in the di- 
rection of the nap. This latter bit of counsel is important 
to remember. 


























BOOKS 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 


HE myth and folk-lore Of all ages 
and lands reveal glimpses of human 
fondness for excursions into the veil- 
ed and unknown future, pregnant 
with strange changes and mysterious 

fancies. One recalls the old tales of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and of the Em- 
a Burbarossa, or the homely legend of 
tip Van Winkle, as one reads Mr. H. G. 
Wells's extravaganza When the Sleeper Wakes. 
Surpassing with prodigious energy the feats 
of all former romancers, Mr. Wells boldly 
throws his hero into a trance which binds him 
in helpless unconsciousness for quite two 
hundred years. The man is about thirty 
years old when his long sleep overtakes him. 
While he lies prone on his couch, bis friends 
and contemporaries, as a matter of course, 
live out their lives, die, and pass from the 
stage; he is the sole survivor of an old order 
of things, which has given place to a new 
and very different ove. His fortune, grow- 
ing and accumulating during the centuries, 
is in the hands of a great company, and when 
he awakes, the Sleeper finds himself by far 
the richest person on the globe. The object 
of scientific curiosity for many years, he has 
been for successive generations a great show, 
and people have paid a fee to view him 
lying in state under a glass case thin as a 
bubble. 

Something wakens the Sleeper at last, and 
he stirs; an arrangement attached to his arm 
rings a bell. He moves, he sits up, he finds 
his way, weak and groping, to a couch, and 
discovers by his side a cordial which gives 
him temporary strength. Then he discovers 
the fact of his nudity, and draws toward him 
a black robe which lies conveniently near. 

When at last, by slow degrees, he regains 
the idea of his own personality, knows that 
he is Graham, who used to live in Cornwall, 
the situation is dramatic. 

**You—did you say—?’ 

*** Two hundred years. Two centuries of 
years,’ said the man with the red beard. 

“There was a pause. Graham looked at 
their faces, and saw what he bad heard was 
indeed true. 

“** But it can’t be,’ he said, querulously. 
‘I am dreaming. ‘Trances. Trances don’t 
last. That is vot right—this is a joke you 
have played upon me! Tell me—some days 
ago, perhaps, | was walking along the coast 
of Cornwall—?” 

Poor fellow. The ghastly fact forces it- 
self upon him that he is a stranger in a 
strange world, 

**Is there England still?” he asks. 

**Is there London?” 

In the London to which he has suddenly 
awakeued everything is transformed. A 
man comes to measure him for a suit of 
clothes—it is an affair of minutes to cut and 
make them, and they are not hideous things 
of black and gray, such as men wear now, but 
are of soft stuffs, in purples and blue and 
whites, of graceful shapes and melting colors. 
Air-ships, great fleets of balloons, have taken 
the place of the ocean steamers Graham used 
to know. The architecture of the period is 
titanic and splendid. There are mechanical 





ships for the carriage of freight, and there | 


ure conveyances which move across the land 
with a celerity far beyond that of our fleetest 
railway trains. Children are not brought up 
by themselves as in our home nurseries, with 
grave, sweet mothers crooning over their 
sleep; they are educated in the mass; a cer- 
tain type of girl with a taste for severer 
studies, when not too difficult, is found to 
exist, and for her phonographs lecture on 
the influence of Plato and Swift, on the love 
affairs of Shelley, Hazlitt, and Burns. Not- 
withstanding all differences, however, and 
the greater wealth and ease which have come 
to men, the old strife between labor and cap- 
ita) still exists, the day of war is not past, 
and war, with devilish enginery invented 
for its needs, is more fiendishly cruel than 
ever. 

A certain speculative pleasure is grati- 
fied by a story such as this. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. 

HE burly figure in doublet and hose which 

adorns the striking cover of Cromwell’s 
Own, by Arthur Paterson, may be intended 
as a reminder of Oliver himself, always a 
striking and sturdy personage, whether we 
encounter him in pure history or in histori- 
cal fiction, The latter is not always so suc- 
cessful in its blending of the real und the 
imaginary as it proves to be in this fascina- 
ting narrative. Mr. Paterson has made a 
thorough study of the stirring period when 
Englishmen, roused by the duplicity and the 
impositions of Charles the First, rallied for 
faith and freedom under the strong leader- 
ship of a plain gentleman who, but for the 
exigencies of the period, would have lived 
and died a bluff country squire, unknown to 
fame. The hero of this tale, Ralph Danger- 
field, is the only son of a grave scholar, 
martyred by Laud for the crime of being a 
Socinian, or what to-day we would call a 
Unitarian. The son, a noble fellow, avows 
the same creed, because it was that of his 
father, and in consequence suffers many 
things, and comes perilously near to death— 
a fate from which he is saved by Cromwell, 
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Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. 
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Four New Books 





CROMWELL’S OWN 
By Arthur Paterson 


THE story of Cromwell's success, the reality of the situation at the time, 
is told best in the historical novel. “ Cromwell's Own” is such a book. 
Mr. Arthur Paterson, the author, has spent much time in studying the 
records of Cromwell's day, and in going over all the battle-fields and 
through that part of England which saw the Great Protector. While you 
read a great strong love-story—clean, straightforward, full of action on 
battle-fields and in the home—you are also learning much of England, its 
people and its politics, between 1640 and 1644, and still more of Cromwell 
himself. 

The book is of a convenient size, 54x 74 inches, and contains 407 pages 
of capital reading. Price, $1 50. 


THAT FORTUNE 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


N R. WARNER'S new novel, “That Fortune,” might be called the 

third in a trilogy, although, save for a continuation of the principal 
characters, it is entirely independent of its predecessors, “ A Little Journey 
in the World” and “ The Golden House,” It is a vivid and powerful por- 
trayal of the life and character of the modern heiress. Mr. Warner in the 
course of a long life bas written some exceedingly good stories, but none 
better than his latest one. It is fully up to the standard that won for him 
his literary reputation. 


394 pages, Half Leather, Size 5 x 74 inches, Price $1 50. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 
By H. G. Wells 


WHEN he wakes in 2100 he will find many things we do not know or 
suspect, but he certainly will not be much more surprised or inter- 
ested than Mr. H. G. Wells surprises and interests you in the pages of this 
eccentric novel. ... A large number of people are reading it already, judg- 
ing from the sales. The story wakes a man up after he has slept for 200 
years. He finds he owns half the world, from property accumulated dur- 
ing his sleep, and he sees many remarkable things. 
The book is bound in Cloth, with Ornamental Cover, Size 5} x 74 inches, 
and contains 329 pages. Price, $1 50. 


THE DREAMERS: A CLUB 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


THs book, which is just published, is the latest and in many ways the 

best of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs's books. It tells of a band of young 
men who get together and form a club, the purpose of which is to make 
each member tell a story at one of their meetings. The club is called 
“ The Dreamers,” and they dream, through the medium of Mr. Bangs’s 
pen, in the style of different well-known-authors. There you will find Kip- 
ling parodied, and Hall Caine, and Henry James, Richard Harding Davis, 
Anthony Hope, and many others—all in the author's own good vein. 

The book is illustrated, and contains 249 pages, Cloth, Ornamental, 

Size 4.x 74 inches, Price $1 25. 
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whose friend and captain he is. The boy's 
natural place would have been with Prince 
Rupert's men, but resentment at his father's 
cruel death has forever fixed him on the 
other side, and he has become that most con- 
summate soldier a Roundhead Cavalier. A 
tender little love-story runs through the book, 
and a stately dame, the mother of Cromwell, 
divides our interest with the pretty Rachel, 
of whom all the young men are enamoured. 
The love passages are, however, less well 
managed than the descriptions of battle 
and siege, which are the work of a master- 
hand. 

Romance, when founded on veritable his- 
tory, affords an opportunity to the parent and 
teacher which should not be overlooked in 
the education of the young. Perhaps few 
young people are immediately attracted to 
the magnificent descriptious of Carlyle, whose 
life of Oliver Cromwell is a book to give sat- 
isfaction to a cultivated mind so long as 
England and freedom endure. But the way 
to a love of history often lies through ro 
mance, and therefore Cromwell's Own should 
be included in the list of books which are 
selected for the supplementary reading of 
schools, It is one of those rare volumes 
equally sure to please grown people and 
those still growing up. 


LADY LOUISA STUART. 
Ta pa which forms the frontispiece 
in Lady Louisa Stuart’s Memoir shows 
that ancient gentlewoman in her ninety- 
fourth year a litle old dame,,with a lace 
cap around a withered face, keen eager eyes, 
and an expression of alert interest in the 
book she is reading. Once, no doubt, that 
woman had been beautiful, but comeliness 
does not often outlast fourscore and ten, and 
she is simply a frankly old woman in a rich 
dress, —_s by herself and remembering the 
past. Lady Louisa was the youngest daughter 
of that Earl of Bute who was George the 
Third’s Prime Minister. She was born in Au- 
ust, 1757, and died aspinster in August, 1851. 
‘hroughout her long life she enjoyed taking 
mental notes of the world about her, many of 
which she committed to paper, though only 
for her own gratification and for the plea- 
sure of a favorite niece. Her reminiscences 
are candid and garrulous; she has no objec- 
tion to calling a spade a spade, and recounts 
many little episodes of society with an 
amusing spice of malice, though she is ge- 
nial too, and has watched the drama passing 
before her eyes with a curiosity aud pleasure 
as unconcealed as though she were a child 
at a show. 

She tells a pretty story of the marriage of 
her great-uncle, John of Argyll, to a weil- 
born but rustic Jenny Warburton, who came 
up from Cheshire to be a maid of honor to 
Queen Anne. Little Mistress Jenny was 
homely aud blunt, and lacking in elegance, 
quite untaught, and by no ineans a general 
favorite, but her honesty avd native good- 
ness attracted the Duke, one of the most 
distinguished men of his day, also one of 
the handsomest and most agreeable, and 
he married her, and remaived for many 
years not merely her excellent husband, but 
her faithful, devoted, and adoring lover. 
The Argylis had no son, but their five 
daughters grew up with the mivimum of 
attention and training from their illustri- 
ous parents, and one of them, Lady Mary 
Coke, was so odd and eccentric that her 
sayings and doings and the various episodes 
of her career ene the people of her world 
stare, and furnished fun and laughter for 
at least one generation. The story of her 
unhappy matrimonial career is lighted by 
flashes of grim humor; incompatibility never 
went further than between this ill-assorted 
pair. Lord Coke aud Lady Mary quarrelled 
furiously from the day of their marriage, yet 
in public he was more than affectionate, ad- 
dressing her in honeyed phrases in company, 
as ‘‘My love! my lite! my angel!” When 
she went to court to obtain a divorce from 
him on the ground of unbearable cruelty, not 
sustained by anything which she could prove, 
however, an immense mob, crowding to get 
a sight of her, broke the glass of her Sedan 
chair. Instantly her husband sprang for- 
ward and gave her his hand to assist her to 
alight. ‘Take care,” he said, ‘‘ my dearest 
love, take care, and do not hurt yourself.” 

ey Louisa Stuart was the granddaughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. She knew 
intimately, or superficially, most of the clever 
men and womeu of her day, quotes the bon 
mots of Horace Walpole, has an anecdote here, 
a reminiscence there, and is, take her all in 
all, a charming companion in her book, as she 
must have been in life. One amusing reve- 
lation she gives us of the coarseness of so- 
ciety in certain high circles in the period of 
George the Fourth, Think of such practical 
jokes as frightening a guest at midnight by 
stalking into his bed-chamber as.an appari- 
tion, wrapped in a sheet; as placing your 
friend’s bed over a trap-door, aid letting the 
bed down into an unknown abyss, just as he 
was ready to stepinto it. Or, fancy the gen- 
tlemen of a house party secreting them- 
selves in the dressing-rooms of the ladies, 
and emerging to their discomfiture, while 
the ladies retaliated by hiding portions of 
the gentlemen's clothing. 

Lady Louisa Stuart was the friend and cor- 
respondent of Sir Walter Scott, and of other 
eminent personages. But the letters are 
less pleasing than the glimpses revealed of 
& unique personality, avd the book gives usa 
charming peep at the past through the eyes 
of a clever great lady of the old school. 








THE UNKNOWN SFORZA 


A ROMANCE OF THE CERTOSA DI 





H, son, if blessing of mine could benefit your soul, 
doubt not it would be yours. Can the interces- 
sions of sinners aVail before God ?—of such sinners 
as J, whose whole life must be far too short to 
wash out the stain of my own offence? 

It is the festival of the blessed St. Bruno, and I may 
speak with you. This was a little part of the penance 
that the Holy Father put upon me—that I should speak 
but once in every lustrum, and only on this day. Fifteen 
years—fifteen years now since I journeyed to Rome to 
coufess, and this is but the third time my lips have been 
unsealed. Ten years ago I spoke with Brother Giulio, our 
prior, who had been my dearest friend on earth, for I 
knew that he could not live many months. God pitied 
me when he granted that day, Five years ago I spoke 
with Aer, and, 1 doubt not, added new guilt to my heavy 
burden. ‘To-day—come closer, that 1 may tell it—to-day 
I have known since suorise that I must speak with ber 
again, though I burn in everlasting fire for the words. 
Then I saw you coming into our cloister, and I saw in 
your face that which told me you bad seen and pitied her, 

Now mark me, if I speak of her to you, mayhap it shall 
be to me but a venial sin; and yet—and yet—you are young 
and aheretic. What harm if, in mercy, you repeat to her 
my words? 

No, I am not a madman, though I often wonder why it 
is notso. Will you notenter my cell? The brothers will 
not observe it, for they heed me not, deeming me one 
whose crimes have borne him beyond the shadow of the 
Certosa—even into the presence of God, who shall punish 
in the end. Only Brother Giulio, who is dead, has given 
me assurance that there might yet be pardon—Brother 
Giulio, whose prayers are now pleading for my soul before 
her who intercedes for sinful men. 

Be seated, 1 pray you, and tell me, will yon believe that 
I am a man no older than yourself? There are streaks of 
gray in your hair, but mine, you see, is whiter than the 
whiteness of many snows. Fifteen years ago it was black 
as the wing of the raven that nested on the crag above my 
father’s villa where we spent our summers. ‘That was to 
the northward of Florence—among the Apennines—Flor- 
ence, where our name was known as of a family that traced 
its line back to the days of the first Lorenzo 

As for my life, it was no better or no worse than the 
lives of my companions, young men of rank, and I had 
been afflanced to a lady, the most beautiful in Florence. 
Well, I killed her one day, by accident, and all knew it 
for such. It is needless to relate how it happened. Then 
came fever. My mind fled, and for six weeks I lay with 
the grave yawning at my feet, praying to God that I might 
lay me down therein; but, mark you, I grew better, and 
God pardoned me, knowing that my carelessness had but 
slain myself. I have often imagined that that pardon has 
been recalled ere now, for there are times when | am glad 
I killed her—glad, because but for that I would never 
have known the love of all my life. Shall a man be con- 
demned to fire for the sins of his thoughts, that come and 
go as they will? 

In those days I dreamed no more of joy in the world, 
nor did my family say aught against it when I signified 
the wish that I should become a monk, choosing the Car- 
thusians for the strictness of their discipline. 

You of the world, who gaze upon the magnificence here, 
marvel at the luxury to which the monastic life-has come. 
You do not perceive how all these things—the wonders of 
art that painter, sculptor, and architect have spread about 
us—symbolize the glory of God,while the men who dwell 
amid such beauty sleep upon beds of straw rudely furnish- 
ed, labor unceasingly, and leave their cells only on festi- 
vals or on the day of a brother's funeral. Fasting, silence, 
prayer, and night watching are but a few of the austerities 
that sharpen the contrast between the state of sinful man 
and the grandeur of his humble offering to God's holy 
Church. But—pardon me—you do not desire to listen to 
these things. Besides, it is not long from sunset, and I 
have much to say. 

You see, I had been here for more than a month before 
she observed me, and the penances that I inflicted upon 
myself filled the brothers with amazement. Truly they 
knew not, as 1 now know, that it was from no love of God 
that 1 suffered such things, only from a mad craving to 
deaden the power to think and feel; and doubtless the 
dolts would have made me abbot in another twel vemonth, 
and to-day they would be having it that I was a saint in 
heaven. Such profanation was not to be. No frame 
could bear the hardships I laid upon mine, until they 
found me one morning, here in this room, prone, sense- 
less, with the shrivelied skin that covered my bones well- 
nigh torn to ribbons by the thongs of the scourge. 

On an evening three weeks later I went from the con- 
vent hospital back to my cell, with a dull, drowsy pulse 
throbbing at my temples. AsI crossed the church and 
passed by the door of the Lavacro, looking up, I beheld 
her among her kinswomen. It is only the good God who 
shall know why I paused. My eyes wandered feebly 
over the others where they sat, calm, proud, compassion- 
less, above their targets—Bianca Maria, fat and old, with 
her hair caught up high in the Spanish fashion; Bona 
Maria, almost as aged, with her rich net of pearls; and 
Isabella, younger, but ugly as the rest, and wearing that 
queer hood that you have doubtless observed. en I 
looked into Aer sweet girlish face—the maid whose target 
has vanished, Tell me, do you think it was God who 
took it away, that I might not know hername? And have 
your eyes ever beheld such beauty, such innocence, such 
sweet pride in a woman—and one that is scarcely more 
than achild? It is the high lineage that shows thus, She 
is noble and haughty, but, mark you, she does not know 
that she is proud. You have seen the soft curls falling 
down over her ears, as in the old pictures of Florentine 
youths, the confining fillet, the little pearls that eternally 
kiss the soft throat and nape! Ab me! All can perceive 
these, but you cannot see what I saw—no, nor could the 
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Holy Father see it! How then can he tell surely whether 
I shall be damned or no? 

As I have told you, I paused before the door of the 
Lavacro; but, after a time, my eyes strayed to the saints 
and the aposties and the circle of praying women with 
which Amadeo has ornamented it. Then I looked up at 
the face of God the Father that comforts the Holy Virgin 
upon the pediment, and I knew that = sorrow was no 
more to them than to the saints and prelates below; and 
so I turned again to Aer, and she bent her proud head 
toward me and smiled. 

Ali! God in Heaven! an you but saw that smile, you 
would pardon me many times the love I bear her, It was 
as if all the pity, all the tenderness, all the grace of wo- 
man were poured for a balm over my heart. 

Slowly I sank down, kneeling there upon the pavement, 
and gave thanks—not to God, mark you, for I conceived 
He had forsaken me; but to her—her—/er, all to her; and 
when she did not frown, I knew that I loved her, and I 
told her that too—for my heart was no longer a priest’s 
heart. She did not speak to me in reply—not with utter- 
ed words—but the light in her soft eyes told me that she 
was pleased, and her lips trembled as those of a young 
girl who listens to her first lover. 

Then I heard the fall of sandalled feet upon the pave- 
ment, and, without pausing to see who entered, I gathered 
up my gown and fled madly from the darkened church— 
out into the lesser cloisters, and thence across to the great- 
er, where I hurried to my cell and hid myself, trembling 
with strange joys and terrors. 


I do not know why I am so feeble to-night, and why 
my voice faints between my lips. As I have told you, I 
am not an old man. 

Well, you may be sure that from that day it was to 
her that I made my true confessions, while those I uttered 
to Brother Giulio were but the nothings of convent life. 

In order that you should know how,I came to be with 
her so much, learn how that too was part of my sin; for, 
through my confessor, I had signified to the abbot that I 
desired to pray nightly in the church between the hours 
of eleven and two. ‘Three hours on each night!—to talk 
alone with the most beautiful mistress in all the world! 
Does such good fortune come to most men, even at the 
price of their souls? And I was but a poor Carthusian 
monk, who was thought to have bidden farewell to earth- 
ly loves! 

Ah! it is in the mind of no man to imagine the joy of 
those hours. She did not descend to me, from where the 
hand of Amadeo had carved her beneath the pediment; 
but she bowed often and smiled much—for, mark you, 
she was but a frightened child; nor did I crave greater 
favor, being happy with what she could rightfully give. 
She had taught me her language, too, in those nights when 
they — me to be alone with God and the saints; not 
a speech that men could understand, but of the eyes, and 
of lips that moved without uttering words, and of litile 
noddings of the head and shaking of soft curls. All these 
things I came to know well, a I whispered back only 
that I loved her, and she smiled and nodded, saying how 
she was well pleased it should be so. 

Now look you, son, there are those who will seek to 
tell you she is that Beatrice d’Este who became the wife 
of Lodovico Sforza the traitor—he whose dark visage 
gained for him the surname “ Moro.” It is a lie! She? 
the sweet maid who has brought me such happiness here 
that I would gladly burn ere I surrendered the memory 
of it? She that ancient matron who lies beside her hus- 
band in the north transept? Surely you would know 
better than that yourself! God of Heaven! were it so, 
even these nerveless fingers would suffice to strangle Lo- 
dovico when I shall meet him in hell. 

Well, there was an end to all this. It was our good 
Prior Giulio who had noted the exaltation of spirit that 
possessed me, and, one day at the confessional, he ques- 
tioned me closely, asking if God had vouchsafed visions 
to my watching; for, mark you, they then deemed me 
little short of a saint—me, who would gladly have been a 
fiend for the love of a ~voman, though she were but a 
marble face carved in high relief. 

Whether it was that the devil kneeled beside me and 
smiled, or whether it was God who would yet save my 
soul, I shall know some day; but the thought that any one 
could for a moment imagine such happivess as mine to 
be born of the sight of withered saints seemed indescrib- 
ably ludicrous, and, throwing back my head, I laughed 
loud and long. 

Deeply scandalized, my confessor made the sign of the 
cross over me many times, deeming perhaps that some 
fiend had taken advantage of my ily weakness to pos- 
sess my mind. 

Perceiving this, and bearing for him too strong a love 
to deceive further, I made haste to say: 

“Do not think me mad, dear brother, because I laugh 
at your surmise. Do you not see that all the misery of 
old has fallen from me like a beggar’s noisome mantle, 
and that my spirit is clothed in the joyful trappings of 
courts and gallantry? Is it the cold ascetic piety of saints 
and martyrs that can bring this? Is it not rather the 
love of woman that exalts man, until heaven and earth 
and hell are all one to him—all as but a single little speck 
upon the broad universe of love—” 

But, as I spoke, Brother Giulio pressed both hands to 
his ears, and casting upon me a look of mingled pity and 
terror, fled madly from the confessional, stumbling upon 
Fy as he ran, till I laughed again at his strange 
antics. 

As you may imagine, I was much astonished at the 
manoer in which he had received my words; but there was 
little time to think. Even while I was beginning to won- 
der whether he would return soon and absolve me, I saw 
many of the brothers crowding into the church through 
the door in the south transept, and they came forward 
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haltingly, peering about with frightened eyes, and stop- 
ping to make the sign of the cross and mutter prayers. 

Perceiving that something unusual had happened, I 
stepped forth from the confessional, whereupon they all 
shrank back—all save Brother Giulio and the abbot, the 
one of whom seemed to regard me with pity, the other 
with severity. 

It was the latter who spoke; but I did not hear what he 
said, for at that moment I glanced over to where she sat 
above Aniadeo’s door, and I saw her smiling at the ab- 
surdity of the abbot's words; so I nodded and waved my 
hand toward her, whereupon he ordered that I should be 
seized and thrown into the monastery prison. 

This they did, despite my protests and prayers; though, 
believe me, it was’ not the confinement I dreaded, fa 
rather the separation from her. 

I will not draw out my tale to your weariness. Suffice 
to say I spent many days in the prison, the while they 
questioned me closely as to what woman had thrown a 
spell over my heart. Oh, but I was cunning in my an- 
swers, and never once did they suspect the truth—only 
that I had seen a woman and loved her; until at last 
they half believed it to be the spirit of her I had unwit- 
tingly slain that me. 

© it came about that the abbot, at the instance of 
Brother Giulio, commanded that I should walk to Rome, 
barefoot, eating only bread and drinking water, and never 
so much as — under a roof until I should throw 
myself before the Holy Father and learn from him my 
sentence. 

All of these I did, omitting not one grain of the pen- 
ance, according to my vow of obedience; but think you 
that they could make me tell all?) What cared I for pen- 
ances, here or hereafter, so that she remained sufe to me? 
whereas, had I spoken truth, she would assuredly have 
been taken away and the light of life become but dark- 
ness. Therefore I told how that I had loved a woman 
whom I had seen in the church, and whose name I knew 
not, for all of which I prayed that God would forgive 
me; though even were it otherwise I would yet do the 
same. This much I felt constrained to add out of a faith 
that would not let me seem to deny her, and I know that, 
as I said it, she smiled over Amadeo’s door, leagues away, 
in the Certosa. 

Then it was that our Holy Father half rose, as though 
about to curse me, and a shiver ran through my frame. 

Howbeit he reseated himself, and spoke less severely 
than I had deemed he would, saying that 1 had fallen into 
mortal sin, and that without repentance I were surely 
lost, and going on to prescribe many penances until I 
should truly repent, and many more that I should never- 
theless do always. Among the former of these was that 
whereof I told you—that I might speak but on St. Bruno's 
day, once in. every five years, until such time as 1 should 
go again to Rome and avow that I had torn all love of 
woman from my heart, and so receive absolution. 

When he had finished speaking of this, and many other 
things that are small beside it, he made the sign of the 
cross, and eyed me closely, but more kindly; and I, know- 
ing that I should take my departure, nevertheless made 
bold to speak again. 

You comprehend that it was necessary for me to learn 
whether, not repenting, there could yet be hope, either 
through the grace of God or through added penance. 

Never shall I forget the look of horror that fell upon 
his kindly old face, while he seemed to doubt whether he 
had heard me aright; and when his answer came I knew 
that I must truly lose my soul, and I journeyed home, 
buried in sorrow, but blessing for the moment that part 
of my penance that I conceived forbade my speaking 
aught to the brothers as to what had befallen me. 

It was only Brother Giulio who knew all, and that on 
the week before he died. Is it not something that he 
has given me hope that God will be merciful in the end? 
And he it is that intercedes for me even now. 

I think I explained to you how that five years ago I 
told her also all of the truth, saving only that which 
might pain her—being the grave doubt as to my salvation. 
Mark you, had I mentioned this, it is possible she might 
have forbidden me to love her; and even now she some- 
times wears so sad a visage that I misdoubt whether or 
no she suspects. 

You will speak to her to-day—will you not? Saying 
naught of my sorrows, whereof I have perhaps spoken 
overmuch, but telling all of my joy in her love, and also 
of my own love, how that it will remain for her always, 
Look not that she should reply to ~~ by word or sign. 
She is a Sforza, and the race was well schooled in caution. 
Only be assured that she will hear and rejoice. 

Mark you, I shall not have spoken with her, and yet 


be that she knoweth it not already and of herself. 

And Brother Giulio—though he frown, yet surely he will 
also smile in heaven when he pleads before the Blessed 
Virgin that my sin of to-day is but venial. Pray God that 
his labor in my behalf shall be the lighter therefor! 


through you she shall know my heart to the full—if so 
y 


IN LOVERSLAND. 


Princess, that in Loversland 
Holds high commission and command, 
Be not too proud: your throne endures 
By grace of higher power than yours; 
For if your eyes are passing bright, 
Yet many a jewel is brighter, 
And if your lily neck is white, 
Yet here’s a lily whiter; 
So grow not proud, but thankful be 
To the God of Love and his witchery— 
His witchery that gives to you 
Prowess greater than your due. 
Francis STERNE PALMER. 
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PINK SILK WAIST AND WHITE SERGE BLUE AND WHITE DOTTED BATISTE GIRL'S TUCKED ORGANDIE GOWN BROWN LINEN GOWN FOR AFTERNOON 
SKIRT GOWN. Hagrrn'’s Bazar, June 10, 1899. USE. 
Hauren’s Bazan, Jane 10, 1899 Hanrgen’s Bazan, June 10, 1999. Harrer’s Bazan, June 17, 1599. 


























EARLY SUMMER OUTING GOWN GIRL’S DOTTED LAWN GOWN FUSTIAN WALKING GOWN LAWN OR INDIA SILK KI¥ sNO. 
Hanren’s Bazan, June 17, 1899 Harper's Bazan, June 17, 1999. Harren'’s Bazan, June 24, 1992. Haxgren's Bazan, June 24, 1699. 





























GIRL'S SHIRT-WAIST AND CIRCULAR BATH OR LOUNGING ROBE OF TURKISH SUMMER SILK BLOUSE JACKET. BLUE LINEN GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 
SKIRT TOW ELLING. Hauree's Bazan, July 1, 1999. Hagrez's Bazar, July 1, 1999. 
Hauren’s Bazan, Jane 2, 1899. Hasgren’s Bazan, July 1, 1899. 


RECENT CUT-PAPER PATTERN DESIGNS PUBLISHED IN “HARPER’S BAZAR” 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrur or Fies, manufactured by the 
CatiForNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most sivedider tothe 
taste and —— to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
meee Its perfect freedom from 
every 0 tionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, W. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 








The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniber’’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


BABIESONFIRE | 


With Itching, Burning Skin 
and Scalp Humors 
Will find Instant Relief, as well as rest and 
sleep, from the most torturing and disfigur- 
ing of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and 
crusted skin, scalp, and blood humors, with 
loss of hair, in warm baths with Curicura 
Soap, followed by gentle anointings with 
CuTicuURA (ointment), purest of emollients, 
and greatest of skin cures. 





Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stomach and creates 
@ good appetite for food, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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BEECHAM’ 
PILLS ==. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB 








WORK 





T was decided at a recent meeting of the 
executive board of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that a 
Reciprocity Bureau, for the benefit of 
the federated clubs of the State, shall 

be formed. The ptrpose of the bureau 
will be to supply information on the sub- 
ject of club work and methods, to provide 
regular plans and programmes of work on 
desired topics, to keep the clubs informed 
on current developments connected with 
club life, and in every way to encourage 
systematic work in educational and other 
lines. In order to coyer this most impor- 
tant and valuable field, each club is called 
upon to do its share and to assume a por- 
tion of the responsibility. Tothis end, each 
club is asked: 1. To deposit ‘with the bu- 
reau all plans of work which have been car- 
ried out, or are in prospect for the coming 
year, as. year- book, programmes, etc. 2. 
Any papers or lecture which may have been 
written by members of the club, and which 
are considered of special value; these to be 
deposited with the bureau with the under- 
standing that they may be loaned for refer- 
ence or use by other clubs. 3. To inform 
the bureau if any member of the club is 
willing to visit other clubs and give talks or 
lectures; if so, subjects and conditions to be 
stated. In order that the bureau may bene- 
fit clubs during the next club year, it is 
urged that information on these points be 
forwarded not later than September 1 to 
Mrs. F, B. Keeney, Chairman Reciprocity 
Bureau, Belvidere, New York. 


HE CHICAGO CULT- 
URE CLUB. 


A GRACEFUL custom of the Chica- 
go Culture Club has been the extension, 
since its inception, of full club privileges to 


| the wives of the resident clergymen of the 


city. A similar courtesy is shown to the 
wife of the Mayor of Chicago, who becomes 
honorary member by virtue of her husband's 
office. So far as is known, the Culture Club 
was one of the first in the country to make 
this admirable provision. The club was 
founded in 1895 by Mrs. Ella E. Lane 
Bowes, a well-known Chicago woman, 
whose services as one of the judges of 
awards for the Department of Manufac- 
tures in the Columbian Exposition brought 
her into wide and deserved prominence. 
At its first meeting seventy women pledged 
membership, and the object of the organi- 
zation, to have a course of lectures under 
the instruction of a chosen leader, was be- 
gun on the spot by Mrs. Mary Hanfort 
Ford, who delivered an address on Victor 
Hugo. At this meeting Mrs. Bowes was 
chosen president and Mrs. Ford took the 
office of instructor. 

The forming principle of the organization 
was culture in its broadest sense—the cult- 
ure, to quote from its sentiment, ‘‘ that 
means mastery over self; politeness, char- 
ity, fairness, good temper, good conduct.” 
After over a year's existence the club was 


| reorganized, and became duly incorporated 


under the laws of the State of Illinois. Its 
literary work has been marked from the 
first by a high degree of excellence, and 
few literary clubs in the country have lis- 
tened to a finer list of lectures than that en- 
joyed by the Chicago Culture Club. These 
have included addresses by the most brill- 
iant writers and speakers of the country, 
and have embraced a wide range of topics, 
under the general heads of Literature, Art, 
and Music. A strong interest in both art 
and music has characterized the member- 
ship from the beginning. It is its pleasure 
to assist rising musicians by bringing them 
before the club, and to aid artists by giving 
their work club consideration. Salon days 
are held periodically, with the object of 
awarding prizes. 

While the primary object of the organiza- 
tion is the promotion of intellectual and so- 
cial culture among members, yet a much 
broader interest is extended; and, although 
not working in philanthropic lines, as gener- 
aly accepted by the word, in a larger sense 
the aim of the club is to do all the good in 
its power. Following the visit to the club 
of Professor Frissell of Hampton Institute, 
with some of his interesting pupils, the club 
founded, and has since cordially supported, 
a scholarship at Hampton bearing its name. 


Hosmer, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. M. H. 
Ford, and Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith. The 
active members number now fully two hun- 
dred—a number that is impressive in itself, 
and is doubly so from the standard of mem- 
bership set by the club. The club has been 
a member of-the General Federation since 
1895, and of the Illinois State Federation 
since 1896. Its motto, ‘“‘ Vis Unita Fortior ” 
(“ Strength United is Stronger”), is symboli- 
cal of its membership and influence. 

The list of present officers includes—presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jane St. John Booth; first vice- 
president, Mrs. F. H. Simonds; second vice- 
president, Mrs. F. L. Garrott; recording 
secretary, Mrs. M. C. Price; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. 8. M. McCourtie; treasurer, 
Mrs. F, F. Currier. 

To the parent organization is attached an 








. auxiliary 





called the Chicago Culture Club 
Association. This is composed of young 
women unmarried at the time of joining. 
The association shares in the pleasures of 
the mother-club without the privilege of 
young: and on the payment of a nominal 
fee. It may give special - entertainments, 
too, at the discretion of the board of direc- 
tors of the senior club. Its officers are— 
chairman, Miss Harriet Painter; vice-chair- 
man, Miss Hattie Wetherell; secretary, Miss 
Grace E. Mullin. 


ORTNIGHTLY CLUB OF 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 


To the Fortnightly Club of Otium- 
wa, Iowa, belongs the distinction of being the 
first club in that city to issue a systematic 
programme of its work and make use of a 
year-book ; this although three or four clubs 
were in existence there at the time of the 
Fortnightly’s organization, December, 1894. 
While small in numbers, the membership 
being limited to thirty, the club has carried 
on impressive work on literary lines, and 
has also done a valuable part in the altru- 
istic work of the community, At its meet- 
ings are presented varied and interesting 
programmes made up of quotations, ad- 
dresses, papers, reading, and music. A 
Pronunciation Box is an occasional feature 
of the programmes that is found of value. 
At the close of its first club year the Fort- 
nightly held an interesting symposium, in 
which men took part in the discussions. 
During its third year, in addition to its regu- 
lar work, the club instituted a series of lec- 
tures upon the important questions of the 
day, the addresses being delivered by prom- 
inent men of the city. Its altruistic work 
has been varied. It is interested in the 
library of the Y.W.C.A., contributing vol- 
umes constantly, and undertaking the re- 
pairing and renovation of the rooms as need- 
ed. A ‘ Fortnightly” room in the city 
hospital is furnished and kept up by ‘he 
club, Its interest in the City Improve- 
ment Association has been active from the 
beginning of that society, which is now in 
its third season of work. ‘That the purely 
literary work of the club is of a high char- 
acter is shown from the fact that no less 
than twelve papers have been called out 
from the club by the State Reciprocity Bu- 
reau. ‘This showing in a club membership 
of thirty is one in which the society takes 
just pride. Mrs, Catherine Taylor is the 
president of the club, an office which she has 
acceptably filled for several years. 


NEW club recently opened at Chicago 

is to some extent a pioneer in its partic- 
ular field. This is the Chicago Business Wo- 
man’s Club, established under the auspices of 
the National Association of Women Stenog- 
raphers,and intended to be of especial service 
to business women. Its home comprises a 
suile of six apartments in the heart of the 
business portion of the city, which it is ex- 
pected will become a haven of rest and ben- 
efit to its members both at noon and after 
business hours. The restaurant will, it is 
hoped, solve the problem that has confronted 
Chicago business women as it still confronts 
those of downtown New York, of where to 
go for a luncheon to be eaten in comfort and 
paid for by a small sum. The restaurant 
provides an appetizing table d’héte dinver 
of six courses for twenty-five cents, or a card 
menu offers variety of simple dishes at low 
prices. The club is under the auspices of 
the National Association of Women Stenog- 
raphers, but only until it shall be self-sup- 
porting. The association took the initiative 
because so many of its Chicago members felt 
the need of just this sort of club home. The 
membership is not limited, however, to this 
profession, other business women being eligi- 
ble. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
the enterprise is that it receives the hearty 
endorsement of many women of leisure in 
Chicago. Mrs, Potter Palmer was present 
at its opening dinner,as was Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, both women, with a number of 
others equally prominent, having actively in- 
terested themselves in the establishment of 
the new club, 

The restaurant is a most attractive place, 
fitted up with small round tables at which 


| four persons may be seated, accommodating 
Among the honorary members are Harriet | 


seventy-five persons at once, Adjoining this 
and separated by curtains is a comfortable 
lounging-parlor, with books and magazines 
scattered about, where a few minutes’ rest 
may be had after Juncheon. The cuisine is 
in the care of trained hands, and is under the 
personal direction of one of the club mem- 
bers. No pains are to be spared to keep this 
part of the club service dainty, attractive, 
and varied. On the first day that it was 
thrown open for business one hundred and 
fifty women lunched there, about seventy- 
five of them becoming members. The ex- 
periment is being watched by similar circles 
of women in a number of the large cities, 
and New York will-do well to keep an eye 
in the same direction. 

The president of the club is Miss Gertrude 
Beeks, widely known outside of her own 
city. Marganer Hamitton Wetcn. 
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Reduced Prices 
W E wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We have 
therefore made ided reductions 
on almost every suit and skirt. 
You now have an opportunity of 
securing a fashionable garment at 
a reduction of one-third from 
former prices. 


No. 611.—This illustration rep- 
resents a most attractive Summer 
suit, consisting of a short jacket and 
stylish skirt. th jacket and skirt 
are lined throughout, and the re- 
vers are-faced with satin, as illus- 
trated. The jacket can be worn 
open, as illustrated, or closed in 
double-breasted style. We make 
this suit from your selection of 
over thirty all-wool materials. Re- 
tailers ask $:5 for a gown of this 
kind. Our price has been $10.75. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.17. 






















Pique Suits, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. 


Special Values in 
Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
whjch will be sent /ree, together with a full line of 
samples_of materials, to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write oe for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, 
The only binding 
that can 


No, 611. 


co., 
New York. 









S. H. & M. Bias Brush Edge 


because it is the only binding so made 
as to make possible the Famous Natural 
Skirt-Fitting Curve. No other binding 
has half its long-wear durability, and } 
no other is so handsome and artistic. 

It protects the skirt, and dresses it too. t 





“S.H. aM.” is stamped on back. 26 shades. 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop postal to The S.H. 4 M. Co., 
Box 6, Station A, New York 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven 
Gloss 


For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the standard ladies’ shoe 
dressing. It is just right for 
-men’s kid shoes, too. 


Accept no inferior substitutes. 


The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 

New York City 

If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by press cx 
press for the price, a5 
cents (in stamps), 
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MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created . 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R, H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
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NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 
The Staliman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles 


Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in 
» The botte 





ARPER’S CATALOGU 
thoroughly revised and classified, with por- 
traits of authors, will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of postage (ten cents.) 
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A FEARFUL 


POSSIBILITY. 


“ Say, Douunm, fF Ir HADN'T BEEN FoR THE DecLARATION oF INDEPENDENCE, TO-DAY 
WOULDN'T HAVE BREN THe FouRTH oF JULY AT ALL.” 


BOBBIE'S FOURTH OF JULY 
Gor a busted finger, 
Sort of singed my hair, 
Burnt the ekin all off my chin, 
Bat, Lordy! I don't care 
Made the biggest lot o’ noise 
Ever a feller knew 
Don't mind if | am banged up 
What's a boy to do? 


Had my nose blowed sideways, 
Had three teeth knocked ont; 
Kind of fear my left-hand ear 
Is sort of op the spout: 
Never care for things like that; 
What's at ear or two? 
When July the Fourth is here 
What's a boy to do? 


Thambs all twisted ont o’ shape, 
Cannon shot too quick 
Barnt my pavis—it made me dance, 
I tell yon, pretty slick: 
Crackers in my pocket caught, 
Several sissers too. 
Burnt like mighty; but, I say, 
What's a boy to do? 


Splinters all through both my hands— 
Rucket-stick, you know 
When it hieeed and burned and siased, 
Furgot to let it go. 
Hurt? Well, rather! Course it does ; 
S'poee it happeved you? 
Sorry? Not a bit of it! 
What's a boy to do? 
que 

“Ol way, father,” said litth Timmie O'Brien, 
“whoy didn't Saint Pathrick sign the Declaration of 
ludependence? Didn't they ask him ?” 

** Yin, Timmie, they asked him all right,” said Mr. 
O'Brien ; “ bat, ye see, be Vought th’ man that broaght 
it to him was wan o’ these autygraft-bunters, an* he 
chucked him out o° the house.” 

———— 

“ Did you celebrate the Fourth 7” asked Maud 

** Yes,” anewered Millie; “Reggie popped, and I 
promised tu be a siseer to him.’ 
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“Goop-monxt’, Peren, rPuLLIN’ Yo HossrEpisu ?” 
“Hossnepian! It's mute eevisu, I supen, BY De 


WAY [f IOL's BACK. 





HIS DEBT OF GRATITUDE 

Young Mrs. Darley was ushered into the judge's 
presence. He was twirling her card in his fingers and 
emiling. As she approached, he rose from his seat 
aud extended his hand cordially. Grasping hers, he 
held it a long time 

“Well, well,” he said, genially, “so you are the 
only daughter of my old friend Gazzam, are you? I 
am delighted to see you. You resemble your father 
wonderfully, and he was a handsome man. Pray be 
seated.” 

Mrs. Darley was pleased at this reception, and smiled 
as she took the chair he indicated. 

“ Judge,” she said, “ my father often told me that if 
I ever needed a favor, 1 should have no hesitancy in 
coming to you, for you would do anything in reason 
for me." 

“That is true, my dear,” replied the judge. ‘ Never 
were there closer friends than your father and myself. 
We were boys together, and he saved me from drown- 
ing one summer when we were swimming together. 
I'd have been buried long ago had it not-been for 
him ; and be was the first to go, after all.” 

The judge sighed. His friend Gazzam had been 
dead about ten years, but this was the first time he 
had ever met bis danghter. 

* And now, my dear, tell me what I can do for you. 
You are not in deep distress, 1 hope? Your husband 
is quite well, I think you said.” . 

She had not said so, but Mr. Darley was quite well. 

“It was concerning my hnehand [ came to see you, 
judge,” said Mra. Darley, “and to afford you an oppor- 
tunity of repaying the debt of gratitude you seem to 
think you owe dear papa.” 

* Seem to think !"’ interrupted the judge. “ Indeed, 
there is no seeming about it. I do owe him a debt of 
rratitnde. But about your husband, Mra. Darley. 

le doesn’t—illtreat you—it isn’t a divorce case, I 
hope?” 

“Oh no, judge, nothing of the sort.” 

And Mre, Darley langhed so cheerily that he knew 
his visitor was happily married. 

“It's this way, jadge. I'm to go away to Colorado 
for a month, and I thought if you could put George on 
a jury, to keep him occupied while I'm gone—a nice 
long murder trial, or something of that sort—I could 
go away and be so contented the while, and you could 
repay the debt of gratitude yon owed dear papa.” 

"he judge thought he might be able to do some- 
thing of the sort, and Mrs. Darley left in a very com- 
fortable frame of mind. 

-_—_—~—a——— 


“ Hello, Jones, are you all ready for the Fourth ?” 
asked his friend and neighbor Brown. 

” Yes, I think so,” answered Jones. ‘Our cellar is 
full of fire-works; 1 have just 
bought a large bottle of Hickson’s 
Sure Care for Burne, and five patent 
fire-extinguishers, and Mrs. Jones 
has been taking a nerve tonic for 
two weeks. Yes” (thoughtfully), 
“I think we are all ready.” 


—_——>——- 


** Bertie,”said his mother, severe- 
ly, “the cook says you threw fire- 
crackers into the kitchen.” 

“ Well, papa said this morning 
he thought she needed a blowing 
up, so I thought I'd do it,” anu- 
swered Bertie. 

a 


“I'm glad,” said Bobbie, atfthe 


ton and the other fellows decided 
on the fourth instead of the third.” 
“Why ?” eaid his father. 
* Becanse all the fun would have 
been over to-day,” answered his 
little son. 


\" 
: Tm) le ait! 
OP \ a ui i Mii \ breakfast-table, Fourth-of-July 
a4 i] ij i 7~ is AM morning, “that George Washing- 
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———»— — 


* I don't see, "said Flossie, throw- 
ing a torpedo on the ground with a 
bang, “how they manage to blow 
up a big ship with one of these 
things.” 

“Oh, you girls can't expect to 
understand about such things,” 
said Tommy, in a superior manner. 
“Of course the torpedoes they use 
are about a hundred times as big, 
and they use a derrick to lift them 
and drop them on the ship.” 





“Oh, mamma,” cried little 
Bobby the other day, when a locust 
started his rattling song in the 
hickory, ‘‘jast hear the lawn-mower 
cutting grass up in the tree.” 


THE REAL REASON. 


**T can tell you one thing, Whitby,” said Whitby’s 
friend on the train the other morning, “ you are about 
the most a slouch that commutes on this 
road. Now would be so uneasy it I had the top but- 
ton off my overcoat as you have that it would be im- 

ible for me to contain myself, and yet you simply 
usten the coat ther with a safety-pin, and seem 
perfectly contented.” 

“I try to be contented under all circumstances and 
never tO find fault,” replied Whitby, with a good- 
natured smile. 

“It is @ fine way to be constructed,” replied Whit- 
by’s friend,“ but that is not an excuse for slouchiness, 

use a man is happy it is no reason that he should 
‘o around with a saw-edge on his vest-binding stick - 
ng out like the whiskers on a cat.” 

“ Your remarke are not without a certain force,” 
replied Whitby, with a broader smile than ever, “ and 
they put me in a five humor, and I am gving to tell 
you of a few other irregularities that may please you 
more to hear of than to discover. Do you know that 
at the present time my suspenders are so badly out of 
kilter that I am wearing as a substitute a razor-strop 
that was formerly a suspender ?” 

“1 would never suspect it from your gait.” 

** Nevertheless, it-is quite true,” replied Whitby; 
“and I have sach big sogeing button-holes in my shirt 
that I often wonder why it is that I don’t thrust my 
head thromem them when I dress in the a.m. 

“ And still you are ha py.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Whit , who continued: 

“1 have also a button off my coat tails, and perhaps 
it makes me look lop-sided, but it doesn’t make any 
difference to me so long as I know that I am not lop- 
sided. If these buttons coming off bothered me as 
much as one would naturally suppose, I would get 
around the difficulty by wearing a sack-coat.” 

Here Whitby’s friend began to roar. 

“What's the matter now 7?" asked Whitby. 

“Why, your.thumb and forefinger are sticking 
through your glove.” 

“ Of course they are; and that is what enables me to 
fish the change out of my vest pocket when I am on 
the fly, instead of groping round and fambling for it 
for five minutes. . And my vest pocket has such a rip 
in it that I have pulled the hole upto a point and tied 
a piece of cord around it.” 

“ And then,” sald Whitby's friend, “the bottoms of 
your trousers are fearfully frayed.” 

“If that annoyed me,” remarked Whitby, “I should 
certainly turn them up, like a true Londoner. But, 
you see, I want harmony, and that is why I like my 
trousers bottoms frayed like m coat-binding, I may 
be very slouchy, but I am all right on form. I never 
weer a high hat with a sack-coat or a colored shirt in 
full dress.” 

“I know you don't; but if you did, you would not 
have a wider reputation than you have now. Some 


to pat the market a gas-stove can be 
a without gas. And then you are not walle 
musical com in a are 


“If you must know, yes," replied Whitby, hing 
pootagaredty, “and T know you are aching to know 
t w 


“Ty am."" 

* And you won't tell any one if I inform you.” 

“Not to a living soul,” replied Whitby’s friend; 
“it shall be inviolate.” 

“It is because my wife hasn't the time to sew on 
iny buttons and do my mending.” 

ph not?” asked Whitby’s friend, in astonish- 
men 

“Because all her time is a a ee up sew- 
ing for charity.” R. K. Mowxrrrniox. 

—_—_—~>—_ — 


Oh, is it not a glorious sight, 
A sight beyond compare, 

To see the old tin coffee-pot 
Go sailing throtgh the air— 

Go sailing through the atmosphere, 
With many a twist and whiz, 

The while the cook is rushing round 
And wondering where it is! 


_—~———— 


“In view of the pwesent welations between Gweat 
Bwitain and the United States,” said Chollie, “ I think 
it’s verwy’bad form for us to build so fast a yacht as 
the Columbia seems to be. It will be outwageous if 
we beat our deah bwothers acwoss the sea.” 

“That'll be .all right,” said Jimpson “ Don't 
worry, Chollie. 1 saw Mr. Iselin the other night, and 
it's all been arranged. The race is to be a tie.” 


-_————___ 


A statistician figures out that eating steadily for 
eight hours a day for thirty-seven years, six montlim, 
and twenty-three days, Admiral Dewey will be able tu 
get away with one-half of the dinners to which he has 
already been invited. These do not include the break- 
fasts and Juncheous in his honor, however. 





“Tia, ba! Mellican woman's hair velly funny !” 
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A FOURTH-OF-JULY TRANSFORMATION. 
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